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other exciting topics and are no more heard and cannot 
be found when their help is needed. A good example, 
one of many, is the cry raised about “‘tainted money.” 
There is as much tainted money now as there was ten 
years ago; but less is said. about it, and it quietly flows 
into innumerable channels which would once have been 
closed to it. There may be two causes for this change, 
one is the fickleness of the popular mind, the other the 
fact that the money once denounced flows into so many 
channels that to dam the reservoir would result in the 
cutting off of many incomes which had an unexpected 
connection with great industries out of which the tainted 
money has flowed. Of course, in many cases the outcry 
was merely a fad and was consistent with very low moral 
standards in those who adopted it. > 


5d 


THE Wells-Johnson fight is not to come off at Earle’s 
Court, London. The protests have been many and 
vigorous, but only now and then the real reason for sup- 
pressing it comes to full expression. Back of all the 
humanitarian sentiment is the dark dread of the effect 
upon the far flung parts of the British Empire where a 
stand-up fight between a white man and a negro would be 
watched with a passionate desire that the man with the 
dark skin should win. Coupled with that is the certainty 
that moving picture shows would be exhibited in all 
parts of the world and “natives’’ would look with strange 
delight upon the photograph of a colored man allowed 
to withstand a white man and defy him to his face. This 
thing, which in England would be merely a brutal exhibi- 
tion, in many parts of the empire would be a deed done 
for freedom. 

se 


THE consultations among the European powers to 
devise means to keep ‘‘rum”’ out of Africa shows that at 
last there is coming some sense of responsibility for the 
moral development of the races they have robbed and 
ruled for their own advantage. ‘There are millions of 
Africans who are in every way the worse for their contact 
with white men. Diseases they never had before and 
vices which were unknown to them have been imported 
by irresponsible Christians whose governments must 
now pay the charges and settle the bills of their reckless 
subjects in partibus infidelium. 


ad 


Ir all the buildings in the business portion of any 
modern city were well insured, it would be money in the 
pockets of the property owners if a fire should sweep 
everything away. Before the march of progress every- 
thing gives way. ‘The bombardment of a city is not more 
destructive. Blocks of buildings, solidly built at the 
cost of millions of dollars, which might last for genera- 
tions, as such buildings formerly did, give place to other 
structures of enormous size, fitted with all the improve- 
ments now demanded by the business man and his cus- 
tomers. What will be the end of it? Will the tenants 
in the sky-scrapers always be content to come and go 
in cave dwellings two hundred or more feet above the 
earth? If not, what will happen? 
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SABBATH laws, Sunday laws, and ordinances for the 
observance of the Lord’s Day are becoming unpopular, 
and even when they remain upon the statute books are 
for the most part disregarded. But for “rest laws” 
there is a need which the churches of this country cannot 
afford to disregard. For the sake of the workingmen 
who are now forced to work seven days in the week there 
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ought to be the protection which just laws, faithfully 
enforced, can give. What we need is not Sunday laws, 
but enactments which will give all who work for wages 
one day in the week free from tasks. The wages for 
a week should be for a week of six working days with some 
day to be agreed upon for rest. The churches cannot 
do better than to work for such a measure of relief, leav- 
ing it to the choice of the worker whether he shall take 
his rest on Sunday or upon some other day. 


Commercialism. 


We hear a-great deal about commercialism in these 
latter days, but nobody seems to know what it is. It 
has no especial relation to commerce and no definite 


relation to money. One thing, however, is notable, that 


they who talk most about it have little money, but they 
are not always those who would not like more money, 
if they could get it honestly. Yet it is not the love of 
money or what money will buy. Even they who are 
most emphatic in their denunciation of commercialism 
are loudest in their condemnation of the world at large 
for neglecting to reward genius and worth with large 
endowments of money and the comfort that money 
buys. 

Some one who reads these remarks will suggest a 
definition something like this: Commercialism describes 
the spirit of one who would sell the products of his moral 
nature or his achievements as a thinker or his esthetic 
gifts for a return in the same currency that is paid for 
merchandise or any profitable industry. By the defini- 
tion the works of the spirit, the products of poetic genius, 
the gains of philanthropy, are put into a class entirely 
outside of and different from the making of cloth, the 
mining of gold, or the profits of trade and barter. The 
definition is clear cut and intelligible. The lives of those 
who have cut loose from the commercial spirit furnish 
many and splendid examples of plain living and high 
thinking which have in the past denoted new and sur- 
prising advances in all that makes for civilization and 
progress, and yet the definition does not cover the whole 
ground. 

Probably Moses and Aaron drew no salaries, and indeed 
there was no public purse from which to draw them. 
The Prophet Elijah appears in two characters. In one 


he is a man of the wilderness who lives like John the - 


Baptist. In the other he is ‘““‘my Lord Elijah” who 
travels like a gentleman with his body servant and an 
air of dignity. As such a personage he must have had 
an income, which perhaps made him independent of a 
salary. Amos was a herdsman with no trace of any 
relation to ‘‘the money power”’ of his time. Isaiah was 
apparently a gentleman in rank and station, a poet with 
a good reputation. Whether he made gain and a liveli- 
hood by the practice of his art does not appear, but he 
was certainly fearless and independent in his relations 
with the ruling powers and the established religion. 

The apostle Paul declared the right of the religious 
worker to receive suitable wages, but for himself he pre- 
ferred a position of independence, such as he gained by 
working with his own hands to earn his daily bread. 
Since his time there have been many enthusiasts who 
have wrought for the common good without reward; 
but gradually there has grown up the practice of provid- 
ing the essentials of a livelihood for those who work for 
others in ways that bring no direct returns in money 
or money value, and yet there are still many things for 
which no one is expected to take pay in money or in any 
commercial commodity. Physicians are expected to 
put their discoveries at the disposal of their brethren 
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and through them at the disposal of all men, everywhere. 
Some dangerous mode of research may result in the 
detection of an unknown germ of disease which, being 
known, can be guarded against, and so, it may be, add 
millions of value to regions before uninhabitable. To 
withhold such a dearly bought secret until a cash payment 
could be secured would be considered base and there- 
fore unworthy of the members of a noble profession. 
Yet authors, ministers of religion, and philanthropists 
are not only allowed, but are invited, to accept pay for 
their services. 

We recently heard a man of literary pursuits, a pro- 
fessor and successful writer, set forth the reasons for his 
choice and the meaning of his vocation. He said, ‘“‘He 
could live his own life.’ What did he mean? His 
income was at least several thousand dollars, and it 
depended upon the way in which his work was received 
by the general public and the college at which he gave 
lectures. Going over in mind his statement and com- 
paring it with the professions of other men who live their 
own lives and yet have comfortable incomes, the defini- 
tion of commercialism worked itself out after this fashion. 
Whether the term can be properly applied to the work 
and spirit of any one depends upon what is put first in the 
aim of the worker. If as preacher, poet, philanthropist, 
the work is done for the money it will bring, the term 
will be properly applied; but, if the work is put first with- 
out regard to the pecuniary returns, then it does not fit 
the case. He is entirely free from commercialism who 
does work for the love of it and takes what comes of it. 
In the lives of the best men and women in the best days 
of the best races this mode of life was the fountain whence 
flowed some of the rarest blessings that have adorned 
the ages. 


A Rare Virtue, 


The goddess Demeter, when she walked abroad, car- 
ried with her the exquisite perfume of the fields over 
which she presided. It was one of the marks of her 
divinity by which she was recognized, even when she 
presented herself in the guise of a poor old woman, the 
mother sorrowing for her lost child. ‘There are virtues 
that have not much of this divine freshness that do not 
shed sweet odors, and yet are useful, indeed necessary, 
to the conduct of life. But there is one, and it may seem 
a common thing, that does carry this ambrosial fragrance, 
though we may often be too dull and unreceptive to 
recogrize it. 

There are many shades of what is called goodness, for 
the term is vague and hard to crystallize in an exact 
definition; but there are some allied to very narrow 
habits of thought and perception, and perfectly willing 
to sacrifice others to its ideas of right, as well as itself. 
The world worships intellectuality, energy, personal 
power, but it loves pure, tolerant, and gentle goodness. 
It is clarified unselfishness, the ever-present desire to 
serve, and the purity and innocence that entered into 
the spirit of Jesus. 

Virtue, as we have said, is a vague term. It means 
different things in different ages and in diverse parts 
of the world. The old Greeks were commended for 
sacrificing their daughters to the gods. In certain 
savage communities the man who buries his old mother 
alive is not felt to lose caste among his fellows. In 
China the mother who intrusts her baby girl to the mercy 
of the river is net judged less amiable by her friends, 
nor is the man who eats his enemy considered a reprobate 
by his tribesmen. In our own country the people who 
burn negroes at the stake are not considered reprobates 
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by the people among whom they live. These concep- 
tions of virtue are of a mixed and cloudy order, but there 
ate forms of goodness before which even these people 
must bow. It is not limited by custom or tradition, 
but is strictly a personal quality, a special grace be- 
stowed by God. One mark of its divine origin is that 
it rejoices in the happiness, welfare, and success of others 
with single-hearted sincerity, not with mere lip praise 
and joy, no deeper than a hollow smile, and false show of 
sincerity, but with a true impulse of gladness for the 
blessing, the success, the recognition that may never be 
its own. It is genuine in this, not hypocritical and 
false. There are many forms of envy and jealousy in 
the world that account for a large share of the evil with 
which society is afflicted. Its forms are protean, domestic 
and family jealousy, class hatred, professional envy, busi- 
ness, social, and religious. Every calling shows its per- 
nicious trail. The envy and spite of the literary guild is 
probably as old as the art of writing, and may have existed 
in the Homeric age. Its virulence, emitting gall, has 
been the distinctive mark of certain literary epochs, 
cruel enough to draw heart’s blood from young aspirants. 

The same spirit of relentless savagery is sometimes 
remarked in artistic circles. Artists, we know, often 
admire each other grudgingly, if they admire at all. 
Beethoven was afraid of his enemies, and Wagner was 
long the victim of cliques and cabals. Even among the 
lofty pursuits of science, petty feelings and mean ani- 
mosities creep in, and we know that almost no form of 
rare excellence is free from detraction and envious eyes,— 
from people who feel that by belittling others they exalt 
themselves. In the smallest social circle it is found hard 
to yield to those who are cleverer, more beautiful, more 
beloved, and followed than others, their just due. Still, 
as of old, by pointing out the grain of dust in another’s 
eye, we seek to hide the beam in our own. For those 
who hold themselves unjustly neglected and overlooked 
there is a certain pleasure in picking holes in what some 
foolish people may consider a flawless character. It 
eases a certain pain and sense of injury to know that 
the fortunate of this world are not invulnerable, but just 
human and faulty like ourselves. The effort to get 
on the same level with the fortunate through their mis- 
fortunes or disabilities is an unconscious attempt at the 
readjustment of human affairs, that eases many a bitterly 
discontented and rebellious soul. 

But that beautiful virtue mentioned, so rare and fra- 
grant, of unselfishness, is the spirit of perfect fairness, 
of giving everybody his due, and something more,—the 
spirit that not only admits the superiority of others, but 
rejoices in it,—teels a kinship in all that is excellent and 
good and rare, as if there were no such thing as personal 
possession in the highest gifts, but what one owns is, 
and must be, shared with all. It is a high, hard climb 
to this mount of vision, where the ambition for the un- 
attainable dies through self-knowledge, and love makes 
us the sharer in all of the best that is given to others. 
It is the spiritual solidarity of the race, and it matters 
not on whom the largess is bestowed if it goes forth as 
blessing to all. In this large sense all good and great 
things are common property. In praising and ap- 
preciating we praise and appreciate our own, as we 
rejoice in the sunshine, the rain, and refreshing breezes 
of summer. ‘There is no form of beauty, of truth, of 
tenderness, and divine clemency which we cannot thus 
appropriate through the joy of recognition; for thus we 
are unconsciously thanking God, who is the giver of all 
good and perfect gifts. The spontaneously generous, 
appreciative nature is as rare as genius. By recognizing 
all that others do or can do, by the mere act of apprecia- 
tion, we help forward the race toward the high ideal of 
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perfectness. Thus the light is spread, the truth that 
touches souls and germinates in act and deed is dissemi- 
nated. Out of high unselfish love and admiration grows 
influence. hus the good seed is sown that yields a 
harvest of noble endeavor and pure impulse. The 
great leaders of thought and action gain their disciples 
by means of this pure and holy sentiment. Where we 
love and admire much, we are enlarged: something of the 
spirit that quickeneth enters into us. We are more and 
greater than we could ever have been without the senti- 
ment of appreciation expanded to the uttermost. 


American Unitarian Association. 


An Objective in Church Work. 


Emerson said somewhere that “power and aim are 
the two halves of human felicity.” Do not most of us 
live in one half or the other? Either we are so intent 
on what we are going to do that we neglect the present 
labors that must develop the larger future or we are so 
absorbed in the immediate duties that we give no thought 
to the purpose of our endeavors. Power without aim 
wastes ammunition. Good abilities amount to little if 
set to petty purposes. ‘‘To him,’ said Coleridge, “that 
knoweth not the port to which he is bound, no wind can 
be favorable.’’ Aim without power is equally futile in 
achievement. We all know what it is to make resolutions 
that we have not the force to carry out. It is easy to 
dream dreams: what we often lack is the power to turn 
our dreams into realities. 

The beginning of a new church year is the time when 
ministers and church committees should wisely and 
effectively plan the work of the year. Am I not right 
in thinking that at this season each minister and church 
committee should deliberately decide what one or more 
things it is best to undertake to accomplish in the course 
of the current year? A discriminating selection among 
many possible good endeavors will be necessary; but 
should there not be a clear and definite plan and then 
a hearty co-operation of minister and people to develop 
the power needed for successful achievement? 

The life and work of a church divides itself, generally 
speaking, into five interlocked but partially distinct 
fields of service. One cannot venture to suggest what 
is the best thing for any one church to attempt in each 
of these fields, but one may point out the possible lines 
of inquiry, discussion, and decision. 

(1) Equipment.—There are very few churches of our 
fellowship that are perfectly and adequately equipped 
for their work. Should not each church endeavor each 
year to add to the convenience and attractiveness of its 
buildings? It may be in one case that a parsonage is 
the thing most needed, or in another a parish house. It 
may be that the church needs painting without or re- 
decorating within. It may be that the pulpit carpet 
or the covers of the pew cushions need attention. It 
may be that the lawn should be reseeded or some skilful 
planting of vines and shrubbery done about the church 
building. Whatever the differing needs, it will be stim- 
ulating if each and every church decides at this time 
just what improvements it will try to make in its equip- 
ment before Oct. 1, 1912. - 

(2) Organization—There are very few Unitarian so- 
cieties which cannot and should not seriously consider 
the improvement of their forms of organization. Is the 
church incorporated, and has it a clear title to its prop- 
erty? Has it a well-defined membership, and does it 
take vigorous steps to recruit and to record the mem- 
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bership? Are the church records scrupulously kept up 
and deposited in a safe place? Does the minister keep 
a complete parish register? Is the annual meeting of 
the church or parish rightly recognized and well attended? 
Are the finances well managed, and the parish ways and 
means developed on efficient lines? Is the minister 
adequately recompensed? Are the charitable and mis- 
sionary contributions what they should be, and what 
methods can be discovered for their improvement? Is 
the Sunday-school well organized and led, and are the 
Alliance and the Young People’s Religious Union vital 
and serviceable? If there are deficiencies in any of these 
matters, they probably cannot-be-all attended to at once, 
but in the course-of the opening year two or three of such 
defects might be made good and efficiency introduced 
where now too often slackness or drifting aimlessness 
characterize the work and life of the society. 

(3) The Educational Work.—The principles of religious 
education are every year becoming better understood, 
and no live church has any right to continue in old ruts 
or to use the methods of a generation ago. Expert ad- 
vice is available, and there is ample experience in our 
fellowship to point out the best and most efficient ways of 
organizing and conducting a Sunday-school. A little 
careful planning on the part of minister and Sunday- 
school committee with the superintendent and teachers 
will greatly simplify the task of making the religious 
nurture of the children what it ought to be. One cannot 
presume to suggest what will be the best course to adopt 
for needs and opportunities vary greatly. The point is 
that there should be a perfectly definite programme,— 
not so difficult as to be beyond possibility of attainment, 
and not so easy as to fail of winning respect and con- 
fidence. 

(4) The Social Service Work.—The recent report of the 
Unitarian Commission on the Church and the Social 
Question has commended to all our parishes the organiza- 
tion or appointment in each society of a social service 
committee which shall put the church into direct relations 
with the various philanthropic and reform societies and 
movements in the community. This movement is now 
going rapidly forward in our churches, and presents an 
immediate target for the consideration of ministers and 
parish committees. Again, it is impossible to say just 
what form of social service is best fitted to the local re- 
quirements and resources of differently situated and con- 
stituted churches, but I plead for a clearly defined plan 
of action, adopted after ample discussion and after seek- 
ing the best advice available, and then for a resolute 
energy in making the plan work. 

(5) The Religious Work.—All the work of a church cul- 
minates in its services of public worship, and each Uni- 
tarian church should take pride in its reputation for loy- 
alty and for devout attention. The religious service 
should solemnize, inspire, enlighten, and refresh’ those 
who take part in it, and, if it fails to do these things, 
there is something wrong about it which should be stud- 
ied and remedied. People go to church because they 
desire larger and nobler life, because they hope to be 
inspired by the opening of new visions and led forward 
in new paths of duty. All men are steadier and stronger 
and happier for coming together once a week to renew 
their loyalty to their ideals, to find courage in great hopes 
and thoughts, and to seek the influences that quiet the 
heart, enlarge the mind, vitalize the soul, and strengthen 
the hands for the work given them to do. ‘The diffusion 
through the community of such influences is the largest 
work a church can undertake, and for the success of such 
an endeavor high aims and brave and patient effort are 
equally essential. 

SaMuEL A. ELIorT. 
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Current Topics. 


THE cause of purity in the food supply of the country 
received a notable impetus on October 3, when, under 
directions from President Taft, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry (the “pure food board’’) 
of the Department of Agriculture, was placed in unham- 
pered control of the activities of his office by the elimina- 
tion of the elements which, in the opinion of the public 
at large, were responsible for many difficulties that had 
been placed in the way of the campaign against adul- 
teration. The men who, at the direct instance of Sec- 
retary Wilson, ceased to perform their duties in the 
bureau are Solicitor George McCabe and Associate 
Chemist F. L. Dunlap, Dr. Wiley’s chief opponents 
in his work. Mr. McCabe’s elimination took the form 
of a voluntary resignation, and Dr. Dunlap received leave 
of absence, which it was intimated will end in the com- 
‘plete severance of his relations with the service. The 
‘changes in the bureau are the outcome of the attempt 
to oust Dr. Wiley on technical charges, which the Presi- 
dent recently dismissed as trivial. 


ad 


In the course of recent addresses in his tour of the 
country, President Taft has made it plain that the admin- 
istration will not be dissuaded from its announced inten- 
tion to continue vigorously the prosecution of combi- 
nations of capital under the provisions of the Sherman 
law, in spite of the agitation for a discontinuance of the 
policy which some capitalists have affected to regard 
as a menace to business. Mr. Taft put his attitude 
succinctly into words in an address at Pocatello, Ida., on 
October 6, when he said: ‘‘’o one in my place there is 
no discretion with reference to the trial of cases brought 
to the attention of the Executive as violations of the law. 
The prosecutions must go on. It is not for the Execu- 
tive to say that he can withhold criminal prosecutions, 
or any kind of prosecutions, just to help business. Busi- 
ness must reform itself, and these executive duties must 
be performed under the oath of office that I took and 
under the oath that those under me took.’’ The Presi- 
dent also warmly defended the integrity and the efficiency 


of the Supreme Court. 
st 


THE termination of the hostilities between Italy and 
Turkey has been brought perceptibly nearer by the 
events of the past week. Chief among these is the 
bombardment of Tripoli by the Italian squadron, which 
began on October 3 and was continued through October 4, 
and the occupation, on October 5, of the dismantled for- 
tifications by an Italian force, which formally took 
possession of the city in the name of King Victor Em- 
manuel III. By last Saturday other minor points along 
the littoral had been seized by Italian landing parties. 
With the partial achievement of Italy’s purposes, an 
early opening of negotiations for peace became a prob- 
ability, although even at this juncture Turkey showed 
no disposition: to surrender the outward forms of sover- 
eignty over the disputed territory,—a concession which 
Rome had declared to be the irreducible minimum of 
its demands. Nevertheless, owing partly to pressure 
exerted at Constantinople by neutral powers, even this 
obstacle to a resumption of international tranquillity did 
not appear to be insuperable. 

od 
_ In the mean while, and evidently with the intention 
of influencing the courts of the coming negotiations, 


the Ottoman government issued an order for the ex- 
pulsion -of all Italian subjects from Turkish territory. 
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Such a proceeding, Italy gave the Porte to understand, 
would be followed by complications graver than any that 
have yet developed, and would probably extend the 
area of hostilities to European and Asiatic Turkey. 
Such a contingency, as the diplomats at Rome well know, 
is the very evil which the neutral powers are exerting 
themselves to the utmost to prevent. It was probably 
with a view to the catastrophe that military opera- 
tions upon European soil might precipitate that Ger- 
many at the beginning of the week brought pressure to 
bear upon the Porte, with the result that a suspension 
of the order of expulsion was promulgated at Constan- 
tinople. Neither, in all likelihood, will Turkey find 
herself free to enforce that other measure of retaliation, 
—the suspension of the capitulations, in so far as they 
affect Italian subjects which the Porte has held up re- 
peatedly as an event of the immediate future. 
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UNLESS present indications are misleading, Italy will 
have an easier problem than was at first indicated, in 
the work of introducing order and subduing the Arab 
tribes in the hinterland of Tripoli. In fact, the Arabs 
do not appear to have been stirred to much hostile ac- 
tivity by the appeals from Constantinople, and are show- 
ing a willingness to reconcile themselves to the new order 
of things. The reforms which Italy contemplates for the 
late Turkish possession are typified by a proclamation 
issued last Sunday, abolishing slavery within the region 
of Italian authority in Tripoli. The issuance of such a 
proclamation, odd as it may seem to twentieth-century 
eyes, was necessary because the port of Tripoli, under the 
régime of the Young Turks as under that of the Old 
Turks, was the only remaining source of export of human 
chattels for the Constantinople market. Victor Em- 
manuel III. completed the task which Christendom has 
been pressing for more than a century, for it is his sig- 
nature that has closed the last remaining African slave- 


port to the traffic. 
a 


WHILE Europe has been bestirring itself to guard 
against a general conflagration that might arise from the 
spark in the Near East, the newest of republics—the 
Republic of Portugal—has found itself in the throes of 
a revolution precipitated by the efforts of the exiled 
royalists to restore the fallen monarchy on the first anni- 
versary of the establishment of the republic. The com- 
motion began at the middle of last week, with the in- 
cursion of several monarchist leaders with a following 
across the border from Spain. The centre of royalist 
activity was in the north, where the invaders, recruiting 
their forces as they advanced, sought to overwhelm the 
power of the republic and to establish their capital at 
Oporto. ‘The government appears not to have taken the 
movement very seriously at first; but by the end of last 
week energetic measures had been adopted, and several 
of the revolutionary bands were on their way back to 
their point of departure in Spain. Last Monday the 
cabinet officially notified the legation at Washington that 
the situation was well in hand. 


Brevities. 


‘True politeness is kindness kindly expressed. 


Culture is an elastic word and covers as many meanings 
as there are types of literature. 


In England ‘they spell it Duma. In the United States 
it is Douma, but we write favor where the English make 
it favour. 
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It happens in the case of nearly all Unitarians of con- 
spicuously good character that when, after death, people 
in other communions desire to praise them, they feel 
obliged to look for proofs that they were only nominal 
Unitarians and at heart were, after all, really orthodox. 


Emerson said that it was dangerous for a scholar to 
work in his garden, because when he pulled up one weed 
there were a dozen more behind it. We are in a similar 
case in regard to social problems. Every one that we 
solve brings upon us a dozen more clamoring for solution. 


Under the general title ‘Letters to the Editor,” we 
gladly print many communications. One general rule 
is that, if the writers indulge themselves in criticism of 
others, they shall observe the ordinary rules of courtesy. 
This rule, which we insist upon as between contributors, 
is, however, sometimes relaxed in the case of the editor, 
and we allow a latitude of abuse of him that we should 
not permit if some other person were attacked. 


A Morning. 


The glad, mad wind went singing by, 

The white clouds drove athwart the blue 
Bold beauty of the morning sky, 

And all the world was sun and dew, 
And sweet, cold air with sudden glints of gold 
Like spilled stars glowing in the cedars’ hold. 


I laughed for very joy of life, 
O thrilling veins, O happy heart, 
Of this glad world with beauty rife, 
Exult that we too are a part. 
Rejoice! Rejoice! that miracle of birth 
Gave us this golden heritage of earth. 


O bold, blue sky, O keen, glad wind, 
I wonder me if this may be, 
That some day, leaving life behind, 
Our eyes shall view new land, new sea, 
So exquisite, lo! with thrilling breath, 
We shall laugh loud for very joy of death. 
—Theodosia Garrison, in “The Joy o’ Life.” 


An Interpretation of the Jatho Case in Germany. 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


To the average German churchman, sectarianism, such 
as we know in this country, spells rancor, decay, petti- 
ness. The unity of the faith is, to the Prussian Lutheran 
or Calvinist, an essential of righteousness, and not only 
righteousness, but also of authenticity. The prolonged 
agitation of the Jatho case is, therefore, deeply significant 
in that it exposes both a weakening of the ideal of a 
Catholic Protestant (Lutheran, of course) church, and 
also a hitherto unsuspected spirit of progress and indi- 
vidualism. The history of the trial and deposition of 
Pastor Jatho of Cologne has been given in several articles 
already published in the Register by Secretary Wendte.* 
The present writer would not propose, therefore, to resume 
the discussion of this still vital topic had he not the 
acquaintance with the actual personages and events which 
such a discussion, to be really interpretative, would 
demand. But the Jatho case is far from closed. The 
whole matter is only in its beginning. ‘The snowball has 
only been rolled around the yard once or twice. Further 
accumulations are bound to increase its size until it 
becomes a real snow-man terror to the soul! 

In very decisive fashion a minister of the State Church 
in Prussia has been disciplined and suppressed for liber- 
alism in matters of doctrine. Pastor Jatho was the 


* July 27, August 3, rorr. 
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first victim of a new law, passed about three years ago, 
giving the high church authorities in Berlin the power to 
bring about the dismissal of a recalcitrant minister. An 
appointive tribunal of thirteen men—pastors, professors, 
and laymen—are to make the decision. ‘These men are, 
of course, quite beyond the influence of the provincial 
synod (consistory) to which the accused pastor belongs. 
They decide, not on the right or wrong of any doctrine 
preached, but—-after due consideration given to the de- 
fence of the accused pastor—on the simple question, “Is 
this pastor fitted further to serve in the State Church?” 

The causes for the creation of such a tribunal (Spruch 
Kollegium) seem to have been these: The Berlin authori- 
ties (most conservative in doctrine and theory of church 
rule) perceived the growth of provincial power, of types 
of provincial religion, and a dangerous Congregationalism. 
But they could not correct such tendencies without 
arousing doctrinal polemic and all sorts of practical dis- 
affection. Therefore the creation of this central, uniform, 
impersonal, undoctrinal tribunal which reaches over the 
provincial synods (hitherto almost autonomous) and 
weeds out offenders. Its method is that of a steam- 
roller. 

We are accustomed to think of Germany in the very 
front of theological liberalism. Its literary, philological, 
historical, and critical treatinent of the Church and the 
Scriptures began one hundred and fifty years ago (or we 
might even go back to Luther!) and shows no defection 
to-day. Yet so far as actual church life and pulpit 
thought is concerned, Germany is scarcely abreast with 
Protestant America. Taken altogether, the situation is 
unprecedented. As for the State Church, the leading 
university theologians are Channing Unitarians in all 
but name. ‘The city churches, which are never filled, are 
liberal in tone. ‘The country churches, which are vim- 
ful and vigorous, are decidedly conservative in tone. 
Parish houses or social settlements-—even foreigi mission 
work—are relatively feeble in this mother church of 
Protestantism. ‘Ihe emperor is a moderate, yet supports 
the most radical scholars and the most conservative court 
preachers with apparent impartiality. As for Roman 
Catholicism, it is becoming politically more aggressive, 
although not gaining largely in numbers. But scientific 
aguosticism and monism are rapidly advancing, and so- 
cialism is, of course, decidedly against all churches, and 
is making giant strides. 

The divided condition of the State Church is due to 
its forms of church government and theological education, 
and it is possible to say that the peculiar division between 
them is somewhat parallel with the situation in New 
England prior to the birth of the Unitarian movement. 
Succinctly stated, liberalism in the theological faculties 
was beyond the control of the conservative church author- 
ities. Harvard nurtured liberals, Yale nurtured consery- 
atives. The Unitarian separation was largely a. devel- 
opment of Harvard liberalism. ‘The same conditions pre- 
vail in Germany, but until now there was no sense of 
congregational power and unity to make headway against 
authority. A new Congregationalism, reinforcing the 
liberalism in the theological faculties—these are the twin 
factors of the present revolt. 

The universities, with their theological faculties, are 
under the direction of the cultus minister in Berlin. 
‘The pastors, united in synods, are, by the appointment of 
general superintendents, under the direction of the Su- 
perior Church Council in Berlin. In the case of the con- 
gregations themselves, matters are less complicated. 
Pastor and deacons are alike under one oversight, that 
of the general superintendent (a Berlin appointee) and 
the consistory of their province. But theological stu- 
dents are first educated by radical professors, are then 
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examined by a consistory board, neither definitely con- 
servative nor liberal, and are finally placed as pastors 
under the oversight of the general superintendent, and 
lately confronted with the tribunal. Certain universities— 
of Marburg, Giessen, and one or two more-~have control of 
the theological examinations for the pastorate; and it is 
significant that within their sphere of influence is to be 
found the majority of liberal preachers and adherents. 
Pastor Jatho himself spent many years in and about 
Cassel, just north ot Marburg. 

One rarely pauses to consider the importance of church 
government or its relation to theological education. But 
it is made vital for us by recalling that most of the ‘ “heresy 
trials’” of these last decades in America have been caused 
wholly by the conflict between academic radicalism and 
the stricter doctrines of those who controlled the denomi- 
nation. And the tendency toward heterodexy is more 
distinct in the two Congregational bodies than in any 
other. Germany approaches this situation. While, of 
course, no direct attack has been made upon liberal 
theological professors in Germany, their work has tacitly 
been a storm centre, and they have rallied firmly to the 
support of Jatho. 

Pastor Jatho came to the Jerusalem Church in Cologne 
about twenty years ago. He was well known beforehand 
for his eloquence and warmth of appeal. He had been 
a pillar of missionary work in the Rhine Valley, and imme- 
diately invigorated his new parish with this spirit. At 
first he was avowedly a conservative. Whatever his doc- 
trines, the church became a centre of activity, and rapidly 
drew young people and even agnostics to its fold. There 
are many stories concerning the fervor of his preaching 
Pastor 
Jatho, to describe him personally, is a short, thickset 
man, with iron-gray hair and a very genial countenance. 
His manner is open and informal. 

Without involving ourselves in a theological discussion, 
it is enough to say that Pastor Jatho’s conservatism 
changed gradually to a quiet and liberal humanism. 
He began to preach and to write with such phraseology 
as to cause his critics, as early as 1905, to call him the 
“erring spirit” on the Rhine. When other churches were 
half empty and his was full, when children came from all 
the other parishes for his confirmation instruction (mak- 
ing that rite an earnest reality rather than a social event 
in the child’s life), then ecclesiastical criticism became 
keen, and the general superintendent of his consistory 
rebuked him. ‘The dispute was carried to Berlin and 
culminated this last January in Pastor Jatho’s admis- 
sion that he avoided teaching the Apostles’ Creed to his 
young people. The “Confession of Faith,’’ which he him- 
self made, is as follows:— 

“T believe in the living God, the almighty Creator of 
the world, which He upholds by his power and orders by 
His wisdom and fills with His Life. I believe that God 
is a spirit and should be worshipped in spirit and in truth; 
that God is love, and has revealed His love from the 
beginning, and draws me to Himself in His perfect good- 
ness. To Him will I render a lifelong, childlike trust, 
for He is my Father, and I know that all things serve 
for the best those who love Him. He wills not the death 
of a sinner, but that he should turn from his error and 
hvein st: 

“T believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, the son of God, 
the reflection of His glory, the image of His Being, whom 
God sent unto men for wisdom and righteousness and 
healing and redemption. He is the way, the truth, the 
life, and only through and in him can I come to the 
Father. He is our Master, our head: we are the mem- 
bers of his body. I will love him as he loved men; will 
be true to him as he was true to us, even unto death. 
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With him will I suffer patiently, with him shall I over- 
come the world and sin, and rise with him to a new life 
to become perfect with him... . I believe in the Holy 
Spirit, who makes the heart a temple of God, and abides 
forever with me. I will joyfully open my heart to the 
word of God, I will zealously heed the preaching of the 
gospel. I will read and search the Scripture. I will 
constantly remain faithful to our Evangelical Church 
which I to-day join, so that the Lord may save my soul 
from all evil, and shall raise me up by his grace to his 
eternal, heavenly kingdom.”’ 

These words convey a minimum of dogma, and plainly 
seek to express the religious truth which Pastor Jatho 
(as he himself continually stated) had inwardly experi- 
enced. Evidently it is formulated to confine Christian 
truth wholly within the realm of human relationships, 
and to utilize the results both of advanced theological 
and of scientific criticism upon Christian dogma. 

The climax of the case came with the session and the 
decision of the Tribunal (Spruch Kollegium) at Berlin on 
June 23 last. Of the many and imposing protests in 
support of Pastor Jatho there is no need to speak in de- 
tail. Petitions signed by tens of thousands of church 
people, protests voiced by scores of liberal periodicals, 
sought to sway the mind of the tribunal. Practically 
all of the liberal (not Social Democrat) newspapers of 
Western Germany, led by the Koelnischer Zeitung, 
declared against ecclesiastical trials and in favor of a 
creedless church. Books and pamphlets were published 
without restraint. I have before me two of them, one 
containing an account of the career of Jatho, together 
with a long table of statements by Harnack, Juelicher, 
Bousset, Wernle, Jensen, Pfleiderer, balanced by contrary 
statements from the Bible. This pamphlet was published 
by the German Evangelical Society. Another pamphlet 
I have seeks to prove that both the old creed and the 
new interpretation of it should be taught confirmation 
pupils. They could take their choice as to which they 
would retain. ‘This is the work of a Berlin moderate! 

The crucial session of the tribunal was attended by 
many partisans and by Pastor Jatho himself, whose 
appearance in Berlin caused wide-spread favorable com- 
ment. One of those present described the session to me 
as a conflict between two worlds of thought,—between 
that of Lutheran-Calvinist theology, the quiet study, the 
time-honored pulpit, and that of the new, social-critical 
theology, born of a city environment and of brisk parish- 
house contact with the world of every day. Pastor 
Jatho sought, in a modest way, to explain his attitude 
regarding confirmation classes, and was accused of being 
a ‘‘Pantheist.”” He amended this to “ Panentheist,’’— 
God in, not as, the world,—a transfusion of divine will 
and mind in the material universe. He explicitly refused 
to adopt the doctrinal terms of his opponents, and closed 
with an appeal for a religion of experience and of the 
conscience. The tribunal decided, though not unani- 
mously, that, in spite of his personal success and high 
merit, he was not longer fitted to act as pastor. He was 
therefore retired upon pension. 

Pastor Jatho accepted the decision gracefully, regret- 
fully. He looked forward to a few years of authorship 
and of travel, and protested that he would urge his sym- 
pathizers not to leave the State Church to form a new 
denomination. He yielded to their urgent requests, how- 
ever, and is to lecture on Sunday afternoons in a regular 
hall near his old church in Cologne. To the average 
American, this will seem to be as nearly a sectarian 
inception as this age will countenance. A large fund (of 
over $75,000 at this writing) has been raised for his 
benefit as well as for others who may be disciplined in 
like manner. Meanwhile the authorities in Berlin have 
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proceeded to accuse two liberal pastors of that city, both 
of them prominent in the recent Congress of Liberals,— 
Rev. Max Fischer of St. Mark’s Church and Superin- 
tendent Traub. Both of these men are as popular and 
twice as influential as was Jatho. The sustained excite- 
ment, the attitude of defiance assumed by many of the 
clergy and laity, the overwhelming popular approval of 
Pastor Jatho’s stand, the definite organization of a liberal 
Bund to oppose Berlin,—all these are symptoms of a 
disaffection bound to end in a disruption of the State 
Church. 

Not the least amazing feature of it all is the apparent 
passivity of several of Prussia’s leading churchmen and 
professors. It most reasonably gives rise to the suspicion 
that they here see with some pleasure an agitation which 
may prove an opening wedge for the separation of Church 
and State in Prussia. This is but another phase of the 
wholesome individualism which entails liberal doctrines, 
Congregational government, and Unitarian affiliations. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Social Growth and Reciprocity. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


Social growth involves reciprocity; that is, an action 
between men, classes, nations, and races, on either hand, 
that is sustaining, healthful, and pleasurable. ‘There 
cannot be a growth of society which involves good on 
the one side and evil on the other. There may be mis- 
takes and partial reciprocity; but, as men come to under- 
stand each other more perfectly, contempt or aversion 
or hatred calls out evil passions and sows the germs of 
hostility. Attachments, on the other hand, tend to be 
reciprocal and give strength in both directions. Good 
will creates good will and knits men together. It is 
this responsive character of virtue to virtue that we 
wish to enforce. 

Competition in business takes on many forms, but 
only in certain forms and degrees works beneficently. 
In political economy laws are made to rest on competi- 
tion with no indication as to the nature of the compe- 
tition as evil or good, wise or unwise, bringing war or 
bringing peace. True competition reconciles men to 
each other, brings safety and growth. Competition 
that divides men frustrates concurrent effort, and is 
not to be put down among ruling forces which impel 
men on in widely rational action. Competition that 
starts in indifference and passes into hostility is not 
among the normal stages of growth. It may bring 
irretrievable disaster as readily as call out that con- 
current effort which builds men together in one organic 
whole. Some are so predisposed to competition, always 
potent in results, as to regard it as the necessary, uni- 
versal condition of safety, and any effort to modify or 
suspend it as.an arrest of development. A hearty be- 
stowal of labor under the direction of capital, but in 
bitter competition with itself, is thought to be profoundly 
contained in the nature of things, and that, too, when it 
has constantly wrecked society. While combinations 
of capital, good and bad, have been freely sought after, 
the combinations of labor have been looked on as a sort 
of sin against production. Concurrence, wide and 
hearty, is the condition of extended and socially safe 
production; and all methods are good or bad in the de- 
gree in which they thwart the forces called out in social 
growth. It should give some pause to this notion of de- 
pendent labor that it puts labor so thoroughly at the 
disposal of capital, and this, whether capital rules lib- 
erally or tyrannically. The fortunes of labor are looked 
on as so united with those of capital that any disagree- 
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ment between them is sure to issue in disaster to the 
workman. ‘There is little reciprocity between labor 
and capital, and what is present has no secure, ethical 
basis. It is this dominance of what is called enterprise 
that has made political economy the ‘‘dismal science.” 
There is sufficient truth in the claims of capital to give 
them plausibility. The business world has been op- 
erated on this scheme and has issued in slums, the slow 
accumulation of indolence, incapacity, and vice in great 
reservoirs of wretchedness. ‘These results have been 
cheerfully accepted as the inevitable product of natural 
law, when they are largely due to the ignorance of ethical 
law or to its absence. Success and failure are so com- 
mingled as to hide the seqtience of the two. Capital 
rejoices in its control, and accepts, as a part of its own 
merit, the prosperity that comes to others. “The truth 
and the error of this opinion need to be seen if we are to 
judge correctly the gains and losses of society. Many 
suppose that the current relations of labor and capital 
are essentially right, and only need extension to remove 
existing evils. Yet in fact there is no true reciprocity 
between the two, and the gains and losses on either side 
of productive activity are strangely mingled. Herein 
is the labor problem. The question is raised whether 
such a participation lies between these agents of pro- 
duction as to put them both under constant and recip- 
rocal obligation to each other. 

There is so much truth in our present theory of so- 
ciety that a kind of growth does take place between its 
members. ‘The growth, however, rests on partial and mis- 
leading ideas. Wealth is an element in human progress, 
and those who bring together the forces of production are 
justly rewarded. Yet the masses of men should take, 
not a servile, barren part in this productive process, 
but a cheerful and fruitful one. Wealth, as a means 
of development, stands far more nearly on common terms 
with all men than we either think it to stand or strive 
to make it stand. We need to alter our ideals of human 
society that we may make more rational and direct the 
means by which we strive to reach them. The distribu- 
tion and uses of wealth are as important as its accumula- 
tion in the promotion of welfare. Extreme poverty 
and extreme wealth may coexist, and both be mistaken 
in their outlook on life. Exertion is thus misdirected 
and wasted. ‘The exertion is well, but the forms and 
motives of it are wrong. Competition should not be 
destructive, but constructive, yielding its impulses to 
all. This is making society organic. 

Wealth by its accumulation usually leads to concen- 
trated, spasmodic effort on the part of those who acquire 
it, and to a lull of effort on the part of those in whose 
hands it finally rests. It suspends, and is designed to 
suspend, exertion on the part of a subsequent generation. 
If this accumulation of wealth is to be continued, it 
must lead to immense gains or take some new direction. 
The motives to protracted production decrease. Effort 
for what seems to be a broad and suitable object is read- 
ily followed by a period of ease and self-indulgence. 
Moreover, a considerable percentage of employers are 
driven to the wall, with a check to business and a heavy 
loss of capital. The ablest, in achieving prosperity, rob 
others of ordinary success. These losses mount up 
each year to many millions, though they scarcely affect 
the public mind. 

The expenditures which follow successful production 
and are the rewards of its effort do not, many of them, 
lie in the direction of common wants, but in that of 
luxuries. They thus affect prices unfavorably. A kind 
of articles and indulgences not associated with the gen- 
eral welfare are stimulated in their production, while 
things which minister to ordinary wants and pleasures 
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are repressed. Some think that prodigal expenditure, 
equally with restrained outlay, favors production, but 
it is a production which has only a narrow hold on the 
welfare of the many. Low wages mean narrow pur- 
chases, and narrow purchases mean high prices. It is 
not simply expenditure, but the direction of that ex- 
penditure, that interests the community. Self-indul- 
gence, gambling, and speculation return but slowly the 
funds with which they are carried forward to the chan- 
nels of common production. A community at peace 
within itself and in pursuit of the ordinary forms of wel- 
fare keeps its capital most steadily at its ordinary tasks. 
It is firm, uniform, with fair productive power which 
yields needed returns to the community as one whole. 
It is not intense competition and ill-directed activity 
that give the best or even the largest social gains. 

It is in the form of activity that the Christian temper 
finds expression. In the vital reciprocity of society the 
servants of Christ are ranked among those who serve, 
It is the free 
rendering of service that initiates wholesome reciprocity, 
and not the eager grasping at service. This destroys 
reciprocity. The business temper, as we know it, leaves 
little ground for reciprocal aid, but by the advantage it 
strives to win cuts short much of the aid men were de- 
signed to render each other. It is not a Christian tem- 
per or a democratic temper or an organic temper that 
is the moving impulse in what we know as business and 
magnify as enterprise. An ideal community is one in 
the highest degree self-helpful, not by the necessity which 
all social activity puts upon us, but by the cheerful elec- 
tion which comes to us as essential manhood. That 
which advances us, and at the same time obstructs 
others, is quite consistent with the business temper. 
This is enterprise, so called, speculation, an intense 
personal push. Workmen as workmen have little to 
do with profits. They do not come under the motives 
which are said to be building up society. Its ambitions 
and rewards are not for them. ‘They live, but they must 
be content with living and aiding the ambitions of 
others. The blessings of life, what are esteemed its 
chief rewards, are not for them. ‘There is no reciprocity 
in enjoyments. The employer is glad to say to the 
workmen, What you have we give to you. Your boon is 
the chance to labor. Our enterprise furnishes that. Be 
content with what falls to you. The employer is not 
content. He craves every advantage, and concedes only 
the advantage he is compelled to concede. He desires 
to escape competition, and yet he thinks that constant 
and intense competition is the natural state of the work- 
men. He feels that he has a right to complain if the 
workmen decline a competition that promotes the schemes 
of others and thwarts their own schemes. There is no 
real reciprocity possible under this régime. Capital 
and labor which work together in framing society fall 
into intense disagreement the moment the facts are 
fully understood and the practical exclusion of the work- 
man from the gains of life is recognized. It is said that 
those who run in-a race run all. This is nat the con- 
struction of society. Men do not stand together at one 
line ready to run; but the antecedent conditions are 
such that only a few run, and these few waste the divine 
temper which is the chief reward of a successful race. 
There is little reciprocity in the hourly struggles of life, 
though the reciprocity of aid and good will would in- 
stantly increase, on either hand, the rewards of success. 

Perhaps the fatality of this division of interests is 
nowhere more visible than in war, yet we resign it, inch 
by inch, with reluctance. Unreasonable anger wins 
its way over reasonable good will. Whatever may be 
said in behalf of war when it is forced upon us by others, 
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we should reject it in behalf of that aidfulness and con- 
currence of human action which are slowly making of 
the human household a kingdom of heaven. There is 
no patience, no kindly feeling, no ultimate hope, that 
does not bid us to separate ourselves from war. When a 
nation adopts as a policy the maintenance of a navy 
sufficient to insure, in all circumstances, the national 
wish and national authority, its ultimate trust is in war. 
If the action of such a nation is intrinsically just, it is 
not justice which is relied on for safety. It refuses the 
plea of justice, the adjudication of reason, and refers all 
conclusions to naval power. No room is given to public 
opinion, the judgment of nations, but an authority is 
set up against which there is no appeal. Whatever may 
be the merits of the case, these merits are no concern of 
other nations. ‘The people who have made this form of 
resistance their maxim have set up an authority which 
must always bear the mark of irrational force. The 
sense of force connot do otherwise than call out the re- 
sistance of force: force becomes the sole defence against 
tyranny. Who made you a ruler over us, becomes the 
inevitable and irresistible inquiry of every independent 
people. There is and can be no reciprocity under this no- 
tion of ultimate rights. Force stands in the way of the 
world’s growth in righteousness. It becomes the ultimate 
appeal of a great people. There is always some risk at- 
tached to correct action. ‘That risk we should be willing 
to incur. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MaAss. 


The Calf of the Social Conscience. 


The ecclesiasticism of the Middle Ages may have 
involved many mistaken conceptions of the Church and 
the ministry, but on this point at least it has much to 
teach the modern world. It assumed that the whole 
life lay within the province of the Church. Not preachers 
and monks alone, but scholars and artists, lay-brothers 
and nursing sisters, had their legitimate offices within 
the sphere of Christian work, and the humblest servant 
ploughing the fields of the monastery or washing the 
utensils of the scullery was conscious of doing a sacred 
task for whose success he might fitly ask his Master’s 
help. Vastly more generous and inclusive is the new 
conception of the Christian ministry which offers itself 
to the present age. It includes not merely priests and 
preachers, with their still indispensable functions of 
religious leadership, and not alone the technical and 
conscious offices of the organized church, but the great 
company of sincere and faithful servants of the world’s 
great needs, the prophets of the better social order and 
the instruments of industrial justice and peace. Never 
was the Christian ministry, as thus largely conceived, 
more adequately manned or more loyally served; and 
never did the ministers of religion have more right to 
confidence and courage than in this sense of large alliance 
with the social conscience of the modern world. 

The social conscience and the religious life are not 
two ways of living, but one continuous path, along which 
the duty of the present time is led toward the Eternal. 
Up the way of the social conscience toil the servants of 
the modern world; and on that steep path they meet the 
master of the religious life, saying, ‘‘Follow me,’ “Take 
up your cross and follow.” ‘The farther they go and the 
higher ground they gain, the clearer becomes their vision 
of the world at their feet. The doing of their duty has 
brought them where they see things in perspective and 
proportion. They have—as Robert Louis Stevenson 
said of Jesus Christ—not so much views of things, as a 
view. ‘The limited horizon of their ethics enlarges into 
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the infinite horizon of their religion, and finally they 
discover that they have not climbed alone, but have 
been all along the way guided and led. Through the 
silences of duty they hear the summons of the Eternal; 
and the call of the social conscience becomes not only a 
call to man, but not less clearly a call from God.—Francis 
G. Peabody, D.D. 


The Brook’s Challenge. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


Thy powers are hampered? So my current flows; 
Yet turns the miller’s wheel and tints the opening rose. 


Of Dead Perfections. 


Our readers, many of them at least, are doubtless 
familiar with De Quincey’s delightful essay on the stage- 
coach, where he describes that British institution at the 
height of its glory. It is the time of the Peninsular 
War, when news of Wellington’s victories over Napoleon’s 
marshals kept the nation in a state of delirious enthusiasm. 
De Quincey pictures a ride from London to the north 
on a coach which bears with it the tidings of Talavera. 
The coach, ablaze with colors and decorations, with 
driver and guard in full uniform as bearers of his Majesty’s 
mail, as it tears along the perfect roads, its superb team 
of bloods doing their twelve miles an hour, its passengers 
hurraying, its horn splitting the air with its joyous blast, 
is to all and sundry, peer and peasant alike, the one 
centre of interest. It carries the news which makes the 
heart of England throb: it is the bond which unites city 
and country, the teeming metropolis and the remotest 
hamlet of the border. It is an institution of which the 
country is proud, and it is something to be proud of. 
A long evolution had developed it, had developed the 
horse-flesh in front of it, the coachman who handled the 
perfect team, the roads along which they thundered, 
the system of relays, the country inns where man and 
beast found rest and refreshment. 

In De Quincey’s vivid page we have the description 
of a perfection, but of a perfection which is dead. Here 
is a glory that has vanished. What our fathers regarded 
as the high-water mark of locomotion represents to us 
almost the nearest approach to standing still. Imagine 
our news going at twelve miles an hour! In half an 
hour a modern event has been flashed over the globe. 
Now we fly along our iron roads, and we are beginning 
to fly through the air. 

All this is a parable. For what has happened to the 
old coaching system is happening everywhere, in regions 
very far removed from coach driving. We are here, 
indeed, in the track of what seems a universal law, one 
whose operation we do well to study. We see systems, 
forms, methods, and ideals of living evolving up to their 
acme, reaching their highest stage, and then, when 
at the height of their power and dominance, meeting their 
fate and passing away. Their fate, what is it? To 
meet that most formidable adversary of the good—some- 
thing better. It is not evil that kills the good: it is the 
more good, the better, the best. Is it not wonderful, 
all this, full of strange significance, to see myriads of our 
fellows, generation after generation, working within a 
given system of things, regarding it as the final ultimate 
system, regarding its perfection as the only possible 
one, and then to see, arising out of the immeasurable 
unknown, a new something, inchoate, formless at first, 
but acquiring swiftly its own cohesion, symmetry, and 
method, which by and by invades, occupies, and finally 
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expels from its ancient territory that old system which 
thought itself eternal? 

Note always that those dead things are so perfect 
of their kind. The old stage-coach in which De Quincey 
rode, with all that belonged to it, was, in its way, hardly 
surpassable. And so many other unsurpassable things 
have gone. ‘There are extinct civilizations with arts 
whose secret we have lost. We read of a certain early 
Etruscan brooch representing three bees poised on a 
flower which could not be successfully copied by the 
foremost artists in Paris, in spite of repeated attempts. 
The Egyptians had a manufacture of colors which remain 
as brilliant as ever after. four thousand years. Our 
aniline dyes would in that period have disappeared ab- 
solutely. Our winnings under the new system are always 
at the cost of something lost. The modern American 
has improved his continent out of all recognition as com- 
pared with what it was under the régime of the Indian 
tribes. Yet where would the New Yorker of to-day 
be by the side of a Redman in tracking his way through a 
primeval forest, in telling the time by the sun, in tireless 
physical movement, in the endurance of hunger and thirst? 

In its invasion of an old system the new usually dis- 
plays itself as all that is clumsy, awkward, and repellant, 
and’ for the reason that the old is perfect of its kind, 
while the new is a tyro, a beginner. Your champion 
walker as he strides along is the picture of grace, ease, 
and power. Behold him as he takes his first lesson 
in riding, and you will have the reverse of that. And 
yet this lesson is a step forward. Contrast the wild 
beauty of the untamed wilderness with the first encroach- 
ment of civilization in a frontier holding, the majesty 
of the primitive forests, of the limitless prairie, of the 
mountain range, with the sheer ugliness of those burnt 
stumps, of the squalid hut, of the ragged patch of vege- 
tables! Yet this also is a step upward. Along our 
every foot of advance we are treading on something 
beautiful that our progress kills. On our way to man- 
hood we lose our childhood. Mothers lose their babes 
as much by their living as by their dying. The little 
socks, the toys, the photograph of that lovely four-year- 
old recalls often to a tear-stained face the remembrance 
of a childish perfection with which the lusty youth or 
man of affairs now bearing the name can hardly be 
identified. The child has died into the man. 

A great deal of the world’s pessimism arises from the 
fact that men refuse to accept the lesson of this; arises 
from their always clinging to the decaying old as though 
there were nothing better or as good to follow, from the 
belief that the perfection in which they have grown up 
is the only perfection, that its destruction is the end 
of all things. 

Our present systems, our present ideals, are they, too, 
on their way to the same limbo of dead perfections? 
Certainly we see on them all the touch of change. Who 
is to be the coming saint? Is he to be in the likeness 
of the past,—the pale ascetic, nourished in the medieval 
creed, fleeing this world as evil, despising his humanness 
as though it were opposed to divineness, scorning the 
present and exalting the future, as though this piece 
of eternity were less valuable than any other piece of 
eternity,—is he to be this kind of man? ‘That ideal is 
passing; a new one is already taking its place, a new 
human perfection in which holiness is construed as whole- 
ness, which accepts the world as good, and this moment 
as good, and labors to make the best of both; which 
takes the whole man into consideration,—his body for 
strength and beauty, mind for his widest knowledge, 
his soul for noblest emotions. ‘That is a sample of what 
is coming in man’s most intimate life. And there are 
other imminent breakings up of which here we cannot 
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speak. Are we afraid of these changes? We need not 
be, for in the history of all that has as yet taken place 
we see one law at work. ‘The broken perfection is not 
lost in being broken. As it dies, it yields its essence, 
carrying its life into another and higher form. No good 
thing is lost. ‘The good in your system, religious or other, 
will not be lost whatever may happen to its form, and 
the good treasured in your soul will not be lost either. 
For ourselves and our systems are linked to a Purpose, 
” Love that does not change, to a Perfection which never 
es. 
Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be. 


They are but broken lights from Thee; 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


—J. Brierley, im the Christian World. 


Cur Deus Homo? 
A LETTER TO AN ORTHODOX FRIEND. 


BY REV. STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


Probably you have wholly forgotten a conversation we 
had quite a number of years ago on the work of Jesus. 
You said, as I remember our talk, that you thought he 
“came” to help men in their struggle with evil, and in 
reply Iasked, “What did you come for?”” That question- 
answer of mine still satisfies me and I should feel no 
inclination to add anything to it if I knew that you under- 
stood me fully. But it is possible that you did not catch 
my meaning or any part of it. 

The adaptation of organ to function and the equivalence 
of faculty and range of life form one of the most attractive 
features of biology, and, to the student in search of 
avenues to further knowledge, one of the most valuable. 
For so complete is this adaptation seen to be, and so 
perfect the equivalence, in all fully-known cases, that, 
when organ or faculty alone is known, confident search 
may be at once begun, in the one case for answering 
function, in the other for equivalent range of life. 
Throughout nature what is to be done is done, and it is 
equally true that there is no provision for doing work 
outside of the tasks which have been assigned. ‘There is 
never an organ for which function has not been provided 
nor faculty without a field for its exercise. 

This rule, established by observation and experience, 
is unvarying throughout the world of nature and the world 
of man, and we seem to have no choice but to apply it 
in thought to whatever in our belief transcends the world. 
In all the mythologies, Hindu, Greek, Scandinavian, from 
Zeus to Hermes, from Thor to Loki, each god had a 
field ample for the exercise of his faculties, and each field 
for godly endeavor was occupied by the god fitted by his 
faculties to cultivate it; and who of us, confronted by 
agnostic questioning, does not first of all endeavor to 
show that there is room and use for God,—a field which 
only omnipotence and omniscience, the Infinite, can 
occupy? A sinecure in cosmic civics is inconceivable, 
but no more clearly so than a “place’’ unoccupied. 

Late in the eleventh century or very early in the twelfth 
a book was written by one of the most distinguished 
theologians of the time,—Anselm, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,—having for its title the words found at the begin- 
ning of this letter, Cur Deus Homo. ‘The purpose of this 
book was to tell why God became man. Before this time 
Christians had held that God the Son had become a man 
that he might serve as a lure to Satan. ‘The fall, it was 
held, had given Satan a legal right to all of Adam’s 
progeny,—a right the validity of which was maintained 
from age to age by the sins of the individuals of every 
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generation. But when, deceived, he seized the immortal 
and sinless Son and claimed him for the shades below, 
he forfeited this right by usurpation and was compelled 
to sign a release for all the brotherhood of Christ. 
Martineau insists that this was the most consistent 
form which the mythology of redemption ever assumed, 
and thus it seems to me. But the spirit of the age was 
against its retention, and Anselm did but reflect this 
spirit when he gave another and wholly different reason 
for the coming to earth and departure of the Son of God. 
Satan was set aside as one of the actors in the cosmic 


‘ drama, and the justice of God was made to occupy the 


place thus left vacant. From that time till time within 


- the memory of men and women who are not yet old, it 


has been held by orthodox Christians that Christ came, 
suffered, and died to enable God to forgive sinners. This 
work was as different as possible from that which had been 
assigned him by earlier Christians, but he was not left 
without occupation. Until now, throughout the Christian 
ages, a place has been found and work suited to the capac- 
ity of the second person of the Trinity. 

Butnow? Nointelligent Christian of any name believes 
that cosmic history contains a drama at all resembling 
that on which the orthodox Christian systems were 
erected. Our knowledge of science forbids the belief 
in a fall, and, without a fall Satan needs not to be out- 
witted nor the mercy of God freed from its bondage to the 
tyrant Justice. God the Son is left without place or 
occupation. For if we say only, as you did, that he came 
to assist men in their struggle with evil, we shall be 
reminded that man’s faculty enables him to co-operate 
with the Father throughout the entire territory of moral 
choice, leaving no rood of ground unoccupied. That 
Jesus employed to the utmost his faculty for moving the 
world of man Godward I have every reason to believe, 
but this does not enable me to find in your words a second 
Cur Deus Homo, for, in the light of the unselfishness I 
see all about me, this faculty seems wholly human. 

GOSHEN, ORE. 


Spiritual Life, 


It is the noblest spirits who are most sensible of the 
possibility of error, and it is the weakest who are most 
unwilling to acknowledge an error.—W hichcote. 


Ba 


There is only one way to get ready for immortality, 
and that is to love this life and live it as bravely and 


cheerfully and faithfully as we can.—Van Dyke. 


a 


To be a strong hand in the dark to another in the time 
of need, to be a cup of strength to a human soul in a 
crisis of weakness, is to know the glory of life-—Hugh 


Black. 
a 


The better nature in us exults over hardship and pri- 
vation as a seal of its divinity. Men spring with a deeper 
joy to man a life-boat in a raging sea than they feel at 
the thought of a pleasure voyage.—Henry Wilder Foote. 


s 


Men seem neither to understand their riches nor their 
strength. Of the former they believe greater things than 
they should; of the latter, much less. Self-reliance and 
self-denial will teach a man to drink out of his own cis- 
tern, and eat his own sweet bread, and to learn and labor 
truly to get his living, and carefully to expend the good 
things committed to his trust.—Lord Bacon, 
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There are many things that appear trifles which greatly 
tend to enervate the soul and hinder its progress in the 
path of virtue and glory. The habit of indulging in 
things which our judgment cannot thoroughly approve 
grows stronger and stronger by every act of self-gratifi- 
cation, and we are led on by degrees to an excess of luxury 
which must greatly weaken our hands in the spiritual 
wartare.— Margaret Woods. 


The Pulpit. 


Utterance and Influence. 


BY REV. ROGER S. FORBES. , 


The sheep follow him: for they know his voice.—JOHN x. 4. 


The Evangelist selected the Master’s voice as a sym- 
bol of his influence. He identified the Master’s utter- 
ance with the power which he exerted over men. Voice 
has both a physiological and a spiritual explanation. 
We all know that voice is produced in the larynx; that 
certain elastic ligaments, covered with thin mucous 
membrane, when stretched and tightened and set to 
vibrating by breath forced through them and between 
them from out of the lungs, give forth sound. We 
know that some voices have exercised an extraordinary 
influence over many people. Wendell Phillips has de- 
scribed the voice of Daniel O’Connell, the Irish patriot. 
He tells us that this voice seemed at one moment to 
be full of tears. It could stir vast audiences in an 
almost supernatural fashion. Sometimes it suggested 
the sweetness and the quiet beauty of the violet in a 
woodland nook. Then, again, it could change to what 
resembled the raging of the stormy Atlantic. It was 
like the tempestuous elements. Yes, and it was also 
like the soothing whisper of a mother. 

How we wish that some of our wonderful modern con- 
trivances had been in existence when Savonarola preached, 
or Edmund Burke addressed Parliament, or Jenny 
Lind sang! How we wish that the great speeches and 
anthems of the past might have been preserved to us 
literally, as they sounded when they first impressed the 
world! 

It has often been said that our characters are written 
in our forms, that our faces reveal what we are. So 
the English writer, James Anthony Froude, referring to 


the Roman orator Cicero, assures us that:the bust of , 


Cicero is the key to his history. ‘‘’The brow,’’ he writes, 
“is broad and strong, the nose large, the lips tightly 
compressed, the features lean and keen from restless in- 
tellectual energy. ‘The loose, bending figure, the neck, 
too weak for the weight of the head, explain the infirmity 
of will, the passion, the cunning, the vanity, the absence 
of manliness and veracity. He was born into an age of 
violence with which he was too feeble to contend.” 

It may be true that characters frequently display them- 
selves on countenances. It is none the less a fact that 
voice is the instrument by which, more clearly perhaps 
than by any other, spirit expresses itself. Let us always 
remember that the physiological explanation of the 
origin of voice is not the primary explanation of the 
effects produced by it. The sensitive system of nerves, 
muscles, and organs, which form the mechanical part 
of this instrument is controlled and operated by in- 
visible forms and processes behind it,—by will, art, feel- 
ing, purpose, aspiration, soul. 

As Sir Oliver Lodge, the English scientist, has told 
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us, ‘The shouting of an order to a troop demands vocal 
energy and produces its due equivalent of sound; but 
the intelligibility of the order is something superadded, 
and its result may be to make not sound or heat alone, 
but history.” 

There is no better argument against the gloomy con- 
clusions of materialism than that which is to be found in 
the effects of what masterful men say. Our vocabulary 
is seldom large enough to suit the demands of our hearts, 
but our tones can beautifully supplement our limited 
command of language. _We are not wholly dependent 
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‘upon the number of adjectives which we know. Sym- 


pathy can. get itself expressed_through the quality of 
sound. What we most-often long for, perhaps, is “the 
sound of a voice that is still.”’ That is what lingers in 
our memory. 

William Wordsworth once heard a Highland lass in 
the fields “reaping and singing by herself.” 


“Will no one tell me what she sings?— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago; 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


‘‘Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 

As if her song could have no ending; 

I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er her sickle bending,— 

I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore 

Long after it was heard no more.” 


The peasant girl unconsciously gave a great deal of 
inspiration to the poet. She was only a reaper, out- 
wardly. Inwardly she, too, may have been a poet. 
She may have felt the mysterious charm of life. What 
we most wish, one of another, is some natural expression 
of our real selves. 

Let us judge one another more often by the tones 
which our lives give forth and less often by little failures 
and lapses. If a man has, like Daniel of old, an ‘‘ex- 
cellent spirit in him,” his voice will be apt to express it. 
If his spirit is hearty, wholesome, cheerful, people will 
rejoice to return his greeting in kind. If his soul is full 
of affectation, his daily hearers will detect the fact. If 
he possesses refinement, his syllables will not be coarse. 
Characters have a way of proclaiming themselves in 
conversations. Do not condemn others because they 
fail to conform to every little rule of thumb which you 
may have adopted. The Pharisees did that. Judge 
them by the moral atmosphere which they create. Be 
broad in the standards which you employ. 

Every life has its key-note. You are not obliged to 
listen very long to a man in order to form some idea 
about the line in the ethical scale on which his note 
rests. His views about people and things, his neighbors 
and his trials, will tell you much; and pray judge more 
by intonation, the way in which he speaks, than by his 
definitions and characterizations. How foolish it is for 
us to think that we can say one thing and feel another, 
without the fact being painfully apparent! How can 
one reasonably expect to give proof of manliness abiding 
within him when his accents constantly tremble with 
poorly suppressed querulousness and ill-disguised com- 
plaints? 

The world is filled with aspirants to leadership, and 
yet there is not one in ten among us who has as yet suffi- 
cient good will in his spiritual composition to deserve to 
lead. If we cannot show our fellows that we care for 
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them, how can we possibly hope that they will follow us? 
You may try to reform humanity from now until your 
working days are over, and you will probably fail; but, 
if you are in tune with humanity, if you appreciate your 
fellow-men deeply, if you venerate them for, and believe 
in the reality of, the possibilities bound up in them and 
waiting to be released, you can invite them to go onward 
and upward with you to better things: you can say, 
“Come,” and they will never desert you. Your lips will 
surely be graced with a magical kind of oratory. 

The shepherd from the hills of Nazareth always went 
before his sheep, never applied his staff to their backs. 
He was not a commander. He was a lover,—a lover of 
mortals. When he said, “Come,” the word did not 
grate upon their ears. They heard his voice? Yes, 
and they also knew it. 

Others have said—I merely repeat it, earnestly ad- 
vising you to think upon it—that we ourselves and the 
influence which we exert upon others are one and the 
same. ‘To separate ourselves from our influence is im- 
possible in the sight of God. We are what we mean 
to those who have had a chance to become truly ac- 
quainted with us. How do you know whether you are 
spiritually well or sick? By observing the manner in 
which you affect those with whom you come in contact. 
Now the principal medium of highly personal communi- 
cation is voice, and voice is nothing more than an echo 
of that which is inner and real. We are not dumb creat- 
ures. We have, therefore, the power to be useful on 
the spur of the moment; and services spontaneously 
rendered are those which count for most in this life. 
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When Sidney Lanier, the Southern poet, was living. 


in Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1874, a time when his literary 
future was still uncertain, he sent a letter to a man who 
had voluntarily spoken to him a short time before: “I 
could never tell you,” he wrote, “how sincerely grateful 
I am to you, and shall always be, for a few words you 
spoke to me recently. ... Did you ever lie for a whole 
day, after being wounded, and then have water brought 
you? If so, you will know how your words came to me.” 

Yes, mighty is the printing-press and mighty is the 
pen; yet this groaning world can never be saved by 
either machinery or ink. It is the virtue, the strength, 
which goes out by some means from one soul to another, 
that sustains, reinvigorates, and saves. A word in 
time is a form of philanthropy for which there can be no 
substitute. 


“Oh, then I awoke, 
And I lived but to sigh, 
Till a clear voice spoke,— 
And my tears are dry.” 


The secret, however, of a voice which Christianizes is an 
ear which is sensitive,—the understanding ear, the 
direct channel by which stores of knowledge are conveyed 
to the understanding heart. 

The biographer of a certain famous naturalist tells us 
that there is not ‘‘a single instance of his having been 
injured by any serpent or beast, however poisonous or 
ferocious, though much of his life was passed in the 
company of animals.” ‘‘It is asserted,’”’ says the biog- 
rapher, ‘that they have no language; but he found no 
difficulty in conversing with them, and they seemed to 
understand him very well, adapted as his modes of com- 
municating with them were to their different natures. 
... Whether he had to do with a jellyfish or a whale or 
an elephant, he knew each of them as Shakespeare knew 
the varieties of human kind,—from the heart outward, 
and not from the flesh inward.” 

To be sure, Agassiz believed that the animals had 
souls; and, endeavoring to interpret those souls, he led 
them. Let us aim to have as much discerning interest in 
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human kind as had this discerning friend in the brute 
creation. 

Get into close relation with the souls of those whom 
you would make better or happier. Interpret your 
brother men. Comprehend the intricacies of the de- 
cisions which they make. Win their confidence through 
the impression which your own charitable self may 
make upon them. Listen. Let them tell you. Let 
them reveal their motives, and describe the springs of 
action within them. Believe that they have souls. 
Remember that soul values are greater than mineral 
values or commercial values; and then speak, expecting 
to be heeded. Conquer through the sincerity and sweet- 
ness of your wish to assist. Understand and you can 
hardly fail to be understood: Lead by the power of 
attraction. Have a lovable spirit, and you may then 
count yourself among the powers of goodness in a uni- 
verse which is not godless. The good shepherds of man- 
kind are they who can find and reach the viewpoint of 
others, they whose perception is sharpened by fellow- 
feeling. 

Believe that life is more like a psalm than angry strife. 
Look through its temptations to its indelible purposes 
and its sublime implications. Possess the peace which 
you would bestow,—the peace that comes of self-control 
and trust,—and your word will never fail to win its way. 
You will inevitably speak as one having authority. ‘The 
harmony of a life that derives strength from the appeal 
of others’ needs, and that deems itself blessed amid the 
daily vicissitudes, being ruled from within and giving 
what it would receive, is more tuneful than the music of 
the spheres, and just as heavenly. Let men be able to 
say of you, 

“His song was only living aloud; 
His work, a singing with his hand.” 


DORCHESTER, Mass. 


Prayer. 

O Thou who art from everlasting to everlasting,—in 
whose hands are the worlds, in whose care are we all. 
We would bring Thee our united offering of gratitude 
and trust, of reverence and love, in this place of our 
common worship. We thank Thee for all Thy goodness 
to us in the week that has just ended, and in our past 
lives. We thank Thee for food and raiment, for home 
and friends; for society, for country; for truth for our 
minds, and affection for our hearts; for work, for rest, 
for play; for schools and education; for peace; for order; 
for civil law and just government; for religion with its 
hopes and aspirations; for Sunday with its rest and call 
to prayer; for the church and its invitation to the higher 
life. We thank Thee for the Bible, and all Thy previous 
revelations that come to us from the past. We thank 
Thee that Thy revelations still continue in the heavens 
above and the earth beneath, and in the mind and heart 
of man, if only our eyes are open to see and our hearts 
to understand. We thank Thee for all great souls whom 
Thou hast raised up in the past and in the present to be 
teachers, helpers, and benefactors of mankind. How 
can we ever be grateful enough for all Thy benefits to 
us and to the world! Help us to show our gratitude by 
our consecration, and our faithfulness in doing Thy will. 
Forgive us, we pray Thee, our shortcomings and our sins. 
Give us shame for our unworthiness. Lift up before our 
eyes new visions of the beauty of holiness. Plant in our 
hearts new longings for truth and goodness, and stronger 
resolves to put everything that is unworthy beneath our 
feet, and to do more faithfully Thy will, all the days of 
our life—Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 
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Following the Gleam. 


BY REV. H. D. STEVENS. 


To those who think seriously and feel 
deeply, a sincere and frankly confessing spir- 
itual autobiography is one of the most inter- 
esting things in the world. We like to read 
about and ponder over all varieties of re- 
ligious experience, to see, perchance, if any 
one of these comes near to being kindred 
with our own. I think, therefore, that many 
readers of the Christian Register will be in- 
terested in a new volume of personal experi- 
ence and confession entitled ‘“‘The Gleam,” 
by Mrs. Helen R. Albee, and published by 
Henry Holt & Co. It has been briefly noticed 
in the Christian Register, but it is worthy of 
a more general acquaintance than that item 
may have brought to it. 

It need hardly be said that this spiritual 
revelation is not of the conventional kind, 
nor does it concern itself much with theologi- 
cal tenets. Rather it lays these aside for 
a while, and tries to find the natural devel- 
opment of moral and spiritual truths in the 
ordinary experiences of every-day life. This 
book contains the frank confessions of a per- 
sonal and very intimate religious history, and 
it is unusually instructive to observe the 
progressive and wholly spontaneous manner 
in which the great truths of the higher 
spiritual life revealed themselves to this 
earnest and conscientious inquirer. She de- 
scribes her ‘first moments of spiritual con- 
sciousness,”’ in these words of Plotinus, as 
“the flight of the alone to the Alone,” and 
indeed the whole history of her experience 
is one of self-committal and faithful obedi- 
ence to the gleam of her own reason, intui- 
tion, and conscience. The narration is in- 
tensely practical. She confesses that all 
through her life “‘actual experience preceded 
knowledge,”’ and confides that “it was my 
habit, just before retiring, to go to the front 
door, and, looking over the stretches of snow 
up to the heavens, I would commit myself 
to spiritual influences, and ask that some 
truth be given to me through the night.” 

Mrs. Albee has been a practical gardener 
of shrubs and flowers, and many of her finer 
experiences have clustered about her garden 
tasks. She writes: “This bit of land, less 
than seventy-five by a hundred and fifty feet, 
was to reorganize much of my thought. It 
was to be my confidante, my instructor, 
my pupil. A good garden yields much more 
than color, perfume, and form. It can fur- 
nish the clue to many insolvable problems, 
as the Rosetta stone proved to be the link 
between the living and forgotten languages.” 
There are here many quotable sentences of 
penetrating wisdom, only two of which must 
I ask space for:— 

“Only when the laborer discovers that it 
is his work that he hates, and not the em- 
ployer, and that the hated work is his means 
of grace, education, and liberation, will he no 
longer seek to escape it.” 

‘‘Never has a more difficult problem been 
set for humanity than to judge as wisely, 
and to trust the spiritual experience as im- 
plicitly, as the physical; for while the pulpit 
urges us to seek and to prove the heavenly 
vision, at its elbow stand the scientist and 
the materialist to discredit all unusual testi- 
mony under the sweeping charge of illusion, 
hallucination, and self-deception.” 

I find, in a letter to Mrs. Albee’s husband, 
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a quotation from Emerson which I do not 
recall elsewhere: “‘There is a super-Cadmean 
alphabet, which, when one has once learned 
the characters, he will find, as it were, 
secretly inscribed, look where he will, not 
only in books and temples, but in all waste 
places and in the dust of the earth.” I 
believe the author has been able to decipher 
for herself a large part of this alphabet, and 


thereby has brought to us this normal and: 


significant revelation of common spiritual 
truths. 


Watprote, Mass. 


Literature. 
Unity Hymns and Chorals.* 


There will be many persons to welcome 
this new edition of a book which for more 
than thirty years has been highly valued in 
numerous Unitarian churches, especially 
within the limits of the Western Conference. 
Unity Hymns and Chorals was first published, 
in 1880, under the joint editorship of Rev. 
W. C. Gannett, Rev. J. V. Blake, and Rey. 
F. L. Hosmer. It proved to be admirably 
suited to the needs of many, and the churches 
and ministers which have used it still cherish 
the book. But the time is unquestionably 
tipe for this new edition, upon which Mr. 
Gannett and Mr. Hosmer have been working 
for three years. The years since 1880 have 
seen a vast change in the thought of our 
liberal churches, as well as the production 
of many beautiful new hymns more fully ex- 
pressive of the religion of to-day. 

The thoroughness with which the editors 
have done their revision has resulted in what 
is practically anew book. It retains, indeed, 
the characteristics of the first edition. It is 
of the same spirit, as well as having the same 
size and shape. It is easily held, and is even 
better printed and bound than its predeces- 
sor. It keeps the split leaf which was the 
earlier book’s most marked physical peculi- 
arity. Opinions continue to differ as to this 
device. It unquestionably mars the appear- 
ance of the page, and it imposes limitations 
as to the number of tunes. On the other 
hand, it lowers the price of the book, and en- 
ables any desired tune to be brought over 
any given hymn. We know no other book 
which has adopted this device, now thirty 
years old, but it should be said that the 
churches that have used it have liked it suffi- 
ciently to justify its continued use. Of the 
65 tunes in the earlier edition but 42 survive 
in the present one, which contains 73 new 
tunes. This represents a marked advance 
musically. At the same time the book can 
hardly be called an innovator, for most of 
the new tunes have been long established 
in common use. Lowell Mason’s name still 
appears as composer or adapter of 11 tunes, 
out of the 115, while Dykes has 8 tunes, 
Barnby, 5, and Stainer, 1. If any criticism 
be made of the book on its musical side, it 
would be that it is too conservative, and that 
more tunes of the great English composers 
of the nineteenth century might have been 
admitted, even though that meant the dis- 
placement of certain old and familiar ones 
of inferior quality. The book makes a real 
contribution to our list of C. M. D. tunes 


*Unity Hymns anp Cuorats. Compiled by W. C. 
Gannett and F.L. Hosmer. Unity Publishing Company; 
Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago. Cloth, 50 cents net, 
by post, 60 cents. 
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in printing for the first time Prof. John R. 
Slater’s tune “‘Rochester,’’ composed for use 
at Commencement at Rochester University. 

In contrast to its somewhat conservative 
character musically, the new edition retains 
the religious expression of the first edition. 
Of the 259 hymns 72 have been dropped, 
while 148 new ones have been added, making 
a total of 335 in the new book. Possible 
criticisms to be made of the collection are (1) 
that it represents too emphatically a single 
standpoint, and (2) that it has too many 
religious poems adapted in but slight meas- 
ure for singing as an act of common worship. 
As to the first paint it is perhaps inevitable 
that stich should be the failing of any hymn- 
book edited by two men who think much 
alike. The same phenomenon at its other 
extreme may be observed in certain English 
hymnals recently compiled by High Church 
Anglicans. The result in Unity Hymns 
is the absence of a good many hymns which 
would have contributed to it a larger flavor 
of catholicity, and the presence of a large 
proportion of hymns drawn from a very small 
group of writers. Mr. Gannett, against his 
colleague’s protest, has included 35 of Mr. 
Hosmer’s hymns, and no one will quarrel 
with him, for Mr. Hosmer is a great 
hymn-writer, probably the greatest now liv- 
ing; Whittier is represented by 25; Samuel 
Longfellow by 17; Chadwick by 15; Mr. 
Gannett himself by 12; Samuel Johnson by 
6; and Rev. J. V. Blake by 5,—a total of 
112, or more than one-third of the whole 
collection. Among these hymns are num- 
bered some of the very finest of modern times, 
but the book lacks the well-rounded char- 
acter which would have come from a some- 
what more inclusive choice. The emphasis 
is increased by the freedom with which the 
editors have altered hymns the phraseology 
of which hinted at unacceptable theological 
implications. Some of our people are likely 
to feel that the editors have been overzealous 
in scenting out phrases suspected of ortho- 
doxy. 

As to the second point, the editors believe 
that in future “hymns are likely to broaden 
their scope, and, in broadening, to grow more 
poetic and beautiful.”” They have therefore 
included ‘‘songs suffused with the thought 
and feeling,” but ‘‘ without the name of God.”’ 
It is, indeed, a very desirable thing that our 
hymnody should be enriched by hymns 
expressing the beauty and the wonder of 
nature, but the very real distinction remains 
between a hymn which a congregation can 
sing and a poem which is appropriate rather 
for private meditation or for quotation in 
asermon. It has always been a fault of our 
Unitarian hymnody that it has been too 
subjective, and not sufficiently expressive 
of the common worship of a whole congre- 
gation. A good many of the hymns in this 
book are meditations of the solitary heart, 
rather than songs of common worship. 

These defects in the book, however, if they 
are defects, are perhaps inevitably inherent 
in its excellencies, and will count but little 
in the judgment of many churches. They 
will rightly value the book for what it is, 
rather than for what it is not, and will find it 
admirably adapted to their needs and their 
spirit. It will fit the purse of the small 
church better than anything else on the mar- 
ket: it offers the best collection which has 
yet been made of the recent hymns of our 
own faith by our own writers. From this 
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last point of view the book is especially not- 
able. Edited thus by two brothers-in-arms, 
among the progressives in our ministry, 
each himself a notable hymn-writer, it sug- 
gests comparison with Hymns of the Spirit, 
edited by Samuel Longfellow and Samuel 
Johnson, to which they contributed many of 
their great lyrics. As in the case of that 
book, we suspect that Unity Hymns will be 
valued even more highly as a precious source 
from which to draw songs of trust and of in- 
spiration than as a book for practical use in 
our churches. For this contribution to 
American hymnody, and for the welcome it 
will receive among those who these many 
years have used its forerunner, its appear- 
ance is a noteworthy event. 

It should be added that the prayers and 
“service elements’ in the back of the book 
are by no means its least valuable part. 
They include 5 opening services; 14 choral 
responses; 3 thanksgivings; 32 prayers for 
various occasions; a page of benedictions; 
and 23 choral sentences. There is no first 
order prescribed for the use of these ‘‘ele- 
ments,’ and different ministers will make dif- 
ferent combinations of them; but, no matter 
what the order in which they are used, the 
result can hardly fail to be uplifting, for they 
are very beautifully done. It is to be hoped 
that wherever this book goes the ministers 
will avail themselves to the full of what is 
here offered. Very few of our churches have 
services so complete and beautiful that they 
cannot find an added uplift in these prayers 
and responses, while in most of our houses 
of worship the adoption of these ‘‘service 
elements’? would mean a notable elevation 
of the spirit of worship. 


TOURING IN 1600. By E. S. Bates. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company.—Enter- 
taining as these descriptions of travel four 
hundred years ago must be to the reader of 
to-day, they offer numberless occasions for 
gratitude that conditions have changed. 
It is a wonder that people travelled and called 
it pleasure, when they were confronted by 
comfortless inns, seasickness, and pirates by 
sea, typhoid fever and highwaymen by 
land, terrible roads and clumsy conveyances. 
This book is a treasure-box of interesting 
information, with curious quotations from 
writers of the period, and capital anecdotes 
of people, circumstances, and events. It 
cannot be denied that tourists of 1600, if 
they were called to justify themselves for 
leaving home, certainly could make out a 
good case, in spite of the difficulties which, 
to twentieth-century travellers, would seem 
almost insuperable. Pilgrims, merchants, 
and ambassadors, travelled, well-born young 
men were sent on the grand tour to complete 
their education, the natural love of roving 
developed vagabondage, and there were 
tourists enough of one kind and another to 
furnish plenty of entertaining narrative and 
afford interesting side-lights on the degree to 
which civilization had then advanced. The 
book is fully illustrated. 


Tue RomMAN Lover. By Eugenia Brooks 
Frothingham. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25.—There is no better back- 
ground for a novel than the eternal city, 
which affords occasion and the proper set- 
ting to romance. Miss Frothingham’s novel 
is a keen and analytic study of the course 
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which an international engagement might 
very naturally be expected to take. More 
than one American girl has been brought up 
suddenly against the barriers interposed by 
training and tradition between her and a 
French or Italian or Spanish lover, who, 
even with the best will in the world, could 
not understand the frank, comradely com- 
panionship with other men that is taken as 
a matter of course in her own country. The 
simple plot affords place for a wide range of 
feeling. 


JOAN OF RaINBOw SPRINGS. By Frances 
Marian Mitchell. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company. $1.35 net.—Joan is a 
waif, adopted by Rodney White under 
unusual circumstances, winning her way 
into his heart by quaint, wise sayings, a 
sunny disposition, and absolute devotion to 
her friends. Yet Joan has plenty of spirit, 
and meekness is not one of her inherited 
virtues. Before the close of the book Joan 
is no longer a child, and the story of her 
experiences with an Indian lover includes 
dramatic episodes that verge on tragedy 
before the happy consummation is reached. 
Joan suggests a type of heroine that has 
come to the front several times in recent 
popular stories. 


THE Fusinc Force. By Katharine Hop- 
kins Chapman. Illustrated by W. Herbert 
Dunton. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.35 net—A story of love and adventure 
in Idaho in the days following the assassi- 
nation of the governor and the Haywood- 
Pettibone trial. There come into the story 
a Russian nobleman incognito, a professor 
of sociology playing the part of a miner, a 
family from Mobile, a physician, a bishop, and 
a motley crowd of miners and sheep herders, 
with a governor and some other polite society 
to make the right contrasts with the rough 
life of the mining camp. All these people 
play their parts with skill, and through much 
tribulation the story works itself out to a 
happy conclusion. 


NiBBLES PoppLETY-PoprPEtT. By Edith 
B. Davidson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 75 cents net.—This story of the little 


mice that went to seek their fortune and 
found it in a most unexpected way is written 
for the smallest children. The incidents 
are cleverly strung together, and will be 
found amusing, especially in conjunction 
with the illustrations, which are by Clara E. 
Atwood. The story is published in the 
shape that little ones like best. A small 
book fits itself to small hands and is lighter 
for them to hold. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rev. Henry G. Spaulding’s address on 
Charles Sumner, delivered in Sanders Theatre 
before the Memorial Society of MHarvard 
University, has been issued in pamphlet 
form and is for sale by W. B. Clarke Co., 
26 Tremont Street, Boston. 


William A. McKeever, professor of phi- 
losophy in the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, publishes the seventh of his Home 
Training Bulletins, a series of pamphlets 
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devoted to the interests of growing boys and 
girls. Teaching the Girl to Save touches an 
important issue of home happiness and social 
welfare. The Kansas State College is giving 
training and instruction on this important 
topic by several methods. This pamphlet 
will prove suggestive to others, and may be 
had, free, if two cents for postage are sent. 
Address William A. McKeever, Manhattan, 
Kan. 


Among the books published by Sherman, 
French & Co. of Boston is an interesting 
volume of essays on Seekers after Soul 
($1.20 net), in which John O. Knott, Ph.D., 
has grouped together thinkers and philosophic 
questioners of different ages. Job, Plato, 
Kant, Hegel, and Browning are the great 
names here: presented as earnest seekers 
after that spiritual something which is 
manifested through matter, but is not itself 
matter. With these is the essence of a 
thesis on The Persistence of Ideas, by which 
the writer gained his degree. The American 
Philosophy Pragmatism (60 cents net) is an 
emphatic protest against pragmatism, criti- 
cally considered in relation to theology, by 
A. V. C. P. Huizinga, who concludes that, 
however chaotic the present state of con- 
temporary religion may be, the time will 
come when Christians will again acknowledge 
“Jesus, ruler of all nature, of God and man 
the son,’’ as the concrete personal standard 
of perfection. Francis J. McConnell, Ph.D., 
president of De Pauw University, writes the 
introduction for Prof. Delo C. Grover’s 
volume of essays on The Volitional Element 
in Knowledge and Belief ($1.20 net), an- 
nouncing them as in general line with the 
philosophic principles of the late Dr. Borden 
P. Bowne, to whom the book is dedicated. 
This book, too, is an attempt to make clearer 
the worth and the limitations of the prag- 
matic philosophy. Correctly understood, 
says President McConnell, pragmatism is 
nothing more nor less than the philosophical 
statement that those who will to do the will 
of God shall know the doctrine of Christ, 
but the system is open to excesses and 
abuses against which Prof. Grover’s book is 
a guard and a warning. 
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Che Dome 
Old Times. 


Oh! tell me of the days of old, 
When London streets were paved with gold; 
And Cinderella dressed so fine; 
And every fountain ran with wine; 
And arméd knights, with lance at rest, 
Rode up and down on high behest, 
That they might every wrong redress, 
And succor damsels in distress; 
And Jack the Giant-killer flew 
(The seven-leagued boots were always new) 
From place to place, with sword in hand, 
And of all monsters rid the land; 
And right was might, and goodness gain,— 
In good King Arthur’s happy reign. 
—T. Crampton. 


A Kind Fairy. 


BY S. EH. CRIST. 


“Now for the story,” said Helen, after 
she had been tucked snugly in her bed at 
the close of a busy and happy day. 

“Well, what shall it be to-night, my little 
girl?’’ asked the story-teller. ‘Shall it be 
one of the old favorites?”’ 

“No,” thought out the little tyrant 
slowly, ‘I think I would like one of the 
fresh-made kind, one that you make up as 
you go along. I have been making fresh 
mud pies to-day, and I ought to have a 
fresh story to go with them.” 

“Well, then, a fairy story or a truly true 
story?” 

“T like both,” said Helen, ‘‘and I am too 
tired to choose. Can’t you make a mixt- 
ure?” 

And the story-teller said he would try, 
and this is how it came out. 


Once upon a time, and not so very long 
ago, a little girl and her father went out to 
the woods to spend the bright afternoon. 
And the afternoon was not any brighter 
than was Helen’s face. 

“Am I to be in the story?” came out 
from the bed-clothes. 

“Just as you like, but don’t interrupt 
too much, for a wonderful thing is going to 
happen.”’ 

They came to the woods after a long ride 
on the car, and Helen was thinking about 
what she would like to play. Just then a 
fairy glided toward them and waved a 
welcome to the woods. 

“Tf you would like to play house,” said 
the fairy, ‘‘I will show you some nice places 
for making the houses, and you will have 
good neighbors.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Helen, and they 
followed the fairy guide eagerly. 

“Here,” said the fairy, “is a clump of 
trees which will make a pleasant house. I 
must go away a little while, but I shall come 
back to see how you like the place.’ 

Helen and her playmate, the father, you 
know, went to work to arrange the house 
among the trees, Here were two trees 
close together, and that would make the 
front door. All the rooms were chosen and 
furnished, including the kitchen, for the 
kitchen would never be forgotten out in the 
woods. A few beautiful leaves were hung 
on the trunks of the trees for pictures. 
Things seemed in good order. 

Just then there was a little scratching at 
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the front door, and Helen went to see what 
it was. And who was there but a large 
gray squirrel, waiting to come in. Mrs. 
Squirrel said she saw that they had just 
moved into the neighborhood and_ she 
thought she would make a neighborly call. 
She felt sure they would like it there, and 
she would be glad to do what she could to 
make it pleasant for them. Helen gave her 
a nut for refreshment. After a friendly 
chat Mrs. Squirrel went home. 

The play was running smoothly when, 
very quietly, the fairy came back. “I 
don’t want to interrupt,’’ she said, “‘but I 
was through with my other friends and I 
thought I would stop and see how you are 
getting along.” — 

Helen showed her the house and told her 
that they had had a caller. ‘‘You couldn’t 
guess who it was.” ‘Oh, I think I know,” 
said the fairy. You could tell by the twinkle 
in her eye that she did know all about it. 

“Would you like to have me show you 
another place for a house?’’ asked the fairy. 

“This one is good enough,’ Helen said, 
“but perhaps we would better find out the 
other places while you can show them to 
us.” For some reason Helen rather than 
her father seemed to do the talking with 
the fairy. 

They were led down to the edge of a 
brook, where there was a curve in the shore 
and an oddly shaped bank. It was plain 
that the fairy knew a fine place for a house. 
They were so interested in looking over 
the new place and in planning the house 
that they did not notice when the fairy went 
away. 

At last the house was in order. ‘The front 
door was to be at the brook. They thought 
this would be grand, something like Venice, 
Helen thought. As they were sitting there 
and enjoying their new home, they heard a 
splashing in the water near the front door, 
and both went to see what it could be. To 
their surprise, a fish swam up just as near 
the edge of the brook as it could come. It 
did look as though there was a smile on that 
fish’s face. The fish gave her name as Mrs. 
Finn and said she was a near neighbor. 
She told how she watched to see whether 
there were any poles and lines about. She 
had seen none and so thought her new 
neighbors must be friendly. 

Helen told her they surely were friendly, 
and thought it was very kind in her to make 
thema call. Mrs. Finn told about her many 
children and what good times they had 
swimming up and down the brook. She 
said she ought to be seeing about them then. 
So she bade a very polite good-evening and 
was out of sight in a momenty 

“What will happen next!’’ exclaimed the 
father.. ‘‘We seem to be out for adventure 
this afternoon surely.” 

And then the fairy came again. Helen 
said to her, “‘I believe you know all about 


it, and I shall not tell you a thing.” They 
laughed together and understood. ‘But 
will you try ‘another place?”’ asked the 


fairy. They doubted whether there could 
be anything better, but they were willing 


‘to follow the fairy anywhere. 


She guided them over to a part of the woods 
where not many people went. She waved 
her wand in the direction of some oddly 
shaped rocks and was away with the cool 
wind that then blew through the trees. 
The two knew at once now what to do, and 
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were soon looking over the rocks and putting 
the new house in order. There was one 
big, flat rock which seemed made specially 
for a room. Here they brought stones for 
chairs and other pieces of furniture. Some 
high rocks made a fine upstairs. They 
were up there when they heard a strange 
noise downstairs at the doors. 

“TI do wonder,’ thought Helen aloud, 
‘“whether we are to have a caller here, too. 
And who can it be? I didn’t see anybody 
as we came along.”’ 

‘That was because you didn’t know where 
to look,” spoke up a pleasant little voice. 

‘And I-don’tknow where to look yet, I 
stippose, for I don’t see you. But, wherever 
you are, come in.” 

A sprightly jwmp showed where and who 
he was. It was Mr. Chipmunk. He was 
dressed in a pretty coat with some wonder- 
ful stripes on it. It looked new, though he 
said he wore it all the time. He was a 
bright talker. They had a delightful visit. 
Mr. Chipmunk said he hoped they would 
stay there or come often, anyhow. He 
liked neighbors, if they were the right kind, 
but would rather be alone than with neigh- 
bors who were fussy. He lived in a stone 
wall near by, and thought it an elegant 
house. He chuckled as he invited his new 
friends to visit him. ‘‘You could never 
get in my door,” he said, “but we could 
visit in my roof garden on the top of the wall.” 
And he frisked away and out of sight in a 
moment. 

“How did you like the neighbor who called 
on you this time?’’ asked our fairy, who 
just then appeared from somewhere. 

“How did you know amy one called?” 
Helen said. 

“Oh, I know him well, and he is so polite 
as well as friendly that I knew he would 
come,’’ was the fairy’s answer. 

They were not thinking of wanting any- 
thing more, so pleased were they with what 
they had, but the fairy wanted to guide 
them to at least one place more. So of 
course they followed her. They stopped 
under a big oak-tree. The fairy let them 
look about for a moment without explaining 
where the house might be. She saw that 
they were a little disappointed. Then she 
told them to look up into the tree. 

“See the big limbs,—how straight they 
are, and how close together,’ she pointed 
out. ‘‘Youcan arrange a nice and very odd 
house up there on the limbs, if you are willing 
to climb up.” 

Helen saw at once and was reaching for 
the lowest limbs before the fairy was done 
speaking. The father was slower iin start- 
ing to climb and was very grateful to the 
thoughtful fairy for going away without 
waiting to see him try the climbing. 

“Tsn’t this fine?’’ called out Helen from a 
rocking seat which she found far out on one 
of the strong limbs. They were so interested 
in the strange new house that they did not 
notice at first the neighbor who had come 
to make a call. A second tapping called 
their attention, and they welcomed the 
stranger. ‘‘But how did you get here?” 
asked Helen. 

“T just flew across from my home in the 
next tree,’”’ said Mrs. Bird, for that was who 
it was. ‘‘I saw you move in here and I 
saw that you were not much used to living 
in trees. So I thought I would come over 
and try to make you feel at home. The 
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faity is a good friend to all of us, and her | 


friends must be our friends.” 

They asked Mrs. Bird about her family, 
and she told about her children then in the 
nest and how much it took to fill their mouths. 
Mr. Bird was busy hunting a supper for them 
or he would have come with her. She told 
how they might reach her home, if they 
were willing to climb high. Helen said 
she would try it, but her father thought that 
perhaps he would have to send his card. 
They thanked Mrs. Bird for her call and 
knew better than ever how much a good 
neighbor is worth, especially when they were 
among strangers. 

The afternoon was passing very fast. 
They were sorry to have to come down from 
the tree, but they knew they must be going 
to their real home soon. ‘“‘How much we 
shall have to tell mamma and how sur- 
prised she will be!’’ said Helen, as she looked 
up and saw the fairy coming toward them. 

“T shall not ask which house you liked 
best,” said the fairy. 

“And I couldn’t tell if you did,” answered 
Helen. 

The fairy said that of course these four 


-were only a few of the pretty places in the 


woods, and that she would like to show 
them more when they came again. ‘‘But,” 
she said, ‘“‘if I am busy elsewhere when 
you come, I feel sure you can find some of 
them, for now you know better where to 
look for them.” 

They thanked her heartily and went 
home to live more happily ever afterward. 


A Little Kitten’s Puzzle. 


Grandma was sorry she ever thought of 
giving the black kitten to Janey and Carolyn, 
when she learned that they quarrelled about 
its name. Janey wished to name the kitten 
“Midnight,” because it was so black. Car- 
olyn insisted upon calling it “Jetty.” The 
only fact about that kitten upon which the 
little sisters agreed was its color. It was 
unquestionably black. 

Janey wished the kitten to be fed nothing 
but milk and begged to keep its bed in the 
kitchen. Carolyn tried to teach the kitten 
to eat everything, even oranges: she was 
glad mother said it must sleep in the wood- 
shed. It did seem as if the little black 
kitten made more trouble in the family than 
anything that had ever happened—even 
measles. Mother threatened to send the 
pretty creature back to the farm to live with 
its mother cat and grandma and grandpa. 

While mother, father, grandma, and 
grandpa were feeling so bad because Janey 
and Carolyn quarrelled about their pet, no 
one stopped to think that the kitten was 
much troubled himself. You see, he didn’t 
know whether he was Midnight or Jetty. 
Sometimes he thought he was Midnight, 
and liked nothing but milk to drink; again, 
he was sure he was Jetty, who preferred bits 
of beefsteak for dinner. It was extremely 
puzzling. 

One day something happened that never 
had happened before. 

Said Janey, ‘“‘Its name is Midnight, I 
tell you.” 

Said Carolyn, “And I tell you its name is 
Jetty.” 

-The kitten had listened to this many 
times before; but, when Janey made a face a_ 
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Carolyn, and Carolyn that very minute 
made a face at Janey, the kitten fled. 

One day passed, two days passed, and 
the kitten failed to return. Janey waited 
with fresh saucers of milk. Carolyn waited 
with a feast spread on the woodshed steps. 

At last Janey cried. ‘‘I am afraid some- 
thing has happened to our dear kitten,” 
she said. ‘Oh, if it will only come back, 
we will call it ‘Jetty’!” 

“Don’t speak of it,’ answered Carolyn. 
“Tf the sweet thing ever comes back, I shall 


be too glad to call it ‘Midnight.’ I am 
afraid it has been killed by dogs.” 

“Or run over by an automobile,” wailed 
Janey. 

“And it is all our own fault,” persisted 
Carolyn. “If we had even said, ‘Come 


back, kitty, kitty, kitty,’ that day, I believe 
it would have stayed at home.” ° 

“Instead of doing that,’’ moaned Janey, 
“T called, ‘Come, Midnight, Midnight, 
Midnight,’ and it mewed and ran fast.”’ 

“Yes,” added Carolyn, ‘‘and, when I 
called, ‘Come, Jetty, Jetty, Jetty,’ it mewed 
and ran faster than ever. I believe that 
kitten knew more’n we supposed.” 

“Oh, I often saw the little thing wash its 
face and think at the same time,’’ admitted 
Janey. 

One moonlight evening, when Janey and 
Carolyn were sitting on the front steps with 
their arms around each other, who should 
come walking up the garden path but one 
black kitten followed by a second black 
kitten! Midnight and Jetty had come 
back home, but which is which neither 
Janey nor Carolyn knows to this day. All 
they do. know is that grandma’s kitten from 
the country came home with a twin so ex- 
actly like himself that even grandma can’t 
tell which one is the farm kitten. 

The kitten himself knows which one he is, 
because once in a great while, when Janey 
and Carolyn talk over the past and agree 
never to quarrel over anything again, one 
kitten winks at the little girls. Before 
Janey and Carolyn get over their surprise, 
the kitten quickly has a game of ‘‘tag’’ with 
his twin, and three seconds after that no one 
can tell which kitten winked, because they 
both look so exactly alike and so pleasant. 

Perhaps all kittens would do nothing but 
purr cheerfully and never mew if they lived 
with such loving little sisters as Janey and 
Carolyn have been ever since their black 
kitten left home long enough to think of a 
way out of his puzzle.—Boys and Girls. 


Carolina Wrens in a Blacksmith 
Shop. 


The most interesting nest that came under 
the observation of the Green Arbor Audubon 
Club, for the season of 1910, was that of a 
Carolina wren. 

The site chosen was in a bolt-rack in a 
busy country blacksmith shop. If Father 
Wren’s consent was obtained to this site, it 
was while the shop was deserted, as he was 
never seen inside during the building of the 
nest and incubation, but cheered his more 
courageous mate with beautiful songs from 
near by. 

As the nest progressed most rapidly during 
the smith’s absences, he believed that both 
birds worked while he was away. 

The mother bird knew no fear, but flew 
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boldly about, gathering up shavings and 
excelsior fairly under the smith’s hands and 
feet, approaching the nest over a horse that 
was being shod, and often keeping her place 
upon it when the smith worked at the vise 
for welding tires, undaunted by the ringing 
blows or showers of sparks. 

The nest was completed and two eggs were 
laid, when I first visited the shop, July 7. 
Mrs. Wren kept her place during the shoeing 
of my horse, but flew off on my too close 
approach. 

On July 26, when I was again at the shop, 
the smith reported five eggs and the little 
mother sitting close; but, as we peered in 
at her, she showed signs of nervousness, and 
finally flew off, revealing five newly hatched 
fledglings. 

Father Wren now became brave enough 
to enter with food when only the smith was 
about, and all five nestlings grew and throve. 
Clara Calhoun, in Bird Lore. 


I Wish. 


A dog saw a cat on the top of a high wall, 
and said: ‘‘I wish I could get up there! It 
must be so nice to sit up so high, but I can- 
not climb.” And he was cross, and would 
not wag his tail. 

Then he came to a pond, and saw a fish 
init. And he said: ‘‘I wish I could live in a 
pond all the day! Then I should not be so 
hot as I am now.”’ And he would not look 
at the fish, but shut his eyes, and lay down 
on the grass. 

Then he heard the fish say: ‘“‘Oh, I wish 
I could lie down on the fresh, green grass, 
like that dog. It does look so nice and warm 
out there!” 

The dog sat up, and went back by the 
road he had come, 

As he went, he saw the bird, and he heard 
it say: ‘‘I wish I could play all day long like 
that dog, and have a house made for me 
to live in! I have to make a nest, and my 
wings are so tired! yet I must fly to and fro, 
day by day, till it is done.”’ 

Then he saw the cat on the wall, and heard 
her say: ‘‘There goes that spoiled old dog 
home to get his plate of meat. I wish I was 
well off, and could get meat like him! I 
have had no food all this long day. I wish 
I was like that dog!’’—Selected., 


“Can you tell me what a smile is?’”’ asked 
a gentleman of a little girl. ‘‘Yes, sir: it’s 
the whisper of a laugh.” 


Mother (at lunch): ‘‘Yes, darling, these 
little sardines are sometimes eaten by the 
larger fish.’ Mabel (aged five): ‘‘But, 
mamma, how do they get the cans open?’”’— 
Exchange. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 


of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
aseiacance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’ a7 Wm, H. sit Treas, 
Parker B. ield, Su, 
279 Tremont ‘St. Boston, 
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The Mother-land. 


Since God to folks of six or seven 

Gave strength, with which no king may strive, 
Since half the sweetness under heaven 

He gave to people under five, 


We little knew what we were giving, 
Methinks, when we gave play for strife, 
And for the land where we are living 
The country where we played at Life. 


O’er wooden trees and toy-church steeple 
Burns faintly each man’s morning star, 

O Mother-land whose laughing people 
The dearest of all pcople are! 


To Death some fragment of thy stories 
The beggar brings, and to thy song, 
Behind the dying Emperor’s glories, 
His old tin soldiers tramp along. 
—Henry de Vere Stacpoole. 


John Bascom. 


The Boston Transcript, speaking of the 
man who died last week, said that it never 
seemed natural to those who knew him best 
to speak of him by his many honorary titles. 
“He was John Bascom as much as John 
Knox was John Knox. The rugged name 
fitted him and gave him a distinction which 
arbitrary designations failed to confer.” 
Therefore let the name at the head of this 
brief memorial simply stand as he always 
wrote it. 

Last January and February the Christian 
Register published a series of six autobiograph- 
ical articles, which outlined in broad, almost 
impersonal, fashion the course of a life that 
must be held as important in circles of the 
higher education. Modestly written, they 
revealed the characteristics of the writer of 
whom it has been said that none who passed 
under his influence can fail to recall him with 
respect attaining almost to reverence. For 
more than a generation he taught Williams 
College students, and for thirteen years he 
was president of the University of Wisconsin. 
Of him Senator La Follette says, in the first 
instalment of his autobiography in the Amer- 
ican Magazine:— 

“The guiding spirit of my time and the 
man to whom Wisconsin owes a debt greater 
than it can ever pay was its president, John 
Bascom. He was the embodiment of moral 
enthusiasm, and he was in advance of his 
time in feeling the new social forces and in 
emphasizing the new social responsibilities. 
It was his teaching, iterated and reiterated, 
of the obligation of both the university and 
the students to the mother State that may 
be said to have originated the Wisconsin idea 
in education. He was forever telling us not 
to use our education wholly for our own 
selfish benefit, but to return some service 
to the State. In those days we did not so 
much get correct political and economic 
views, for there was then little teaching of 
sociology or political economy worthy the 
name; but what we somehow did get, and 
largely from Bascom, was a proper attitude 
toward publicaffairs. Yearsafterward, when 
I was governor of Wisconsin, John Bascom 
came to visit us at the executive residence 
in Madison, and I treasure the words he 
said to me about my new work: ‘Robert, 
you will doubtless make mistakes of judg- 
ment as governor, but never mind the politi- 
cal mistakes so long as you make no ethical 
mistakes,’” 
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John Bascom died on the evening of Mon- 
day, October 2. Through the day he had 
been busy in different ways about his place 
in Williamstown. One thing that he did 
was to send off an article to the Christian 
Register, which came to the office on Tues- 
day, not long before the announcement of 
his death. It appears in another column, a 
witness to the continued vigor of his thought 
and the industrious habit of his life up to 
the very last. 


The Meadville School. 


The sixty-eighth year of the Meadville 
Theological School opened Thursday, Sep- 
tember 28, with the registration of new 
students in the afternoon and the usual 
address in the evening. The address this 
year was given by Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
and was his inaugural. After four years of 
service as associate professor, he now enters 
upon his full professorship. His subject was 
the ‘Task of the New Testament Interpre- 
tation,” and his discussion of it was atten- 
tively listened to. President Southworth, in 
introducing the speaker, alluded briefly and 
feelingly to the distinguished services of the 
late Dr. Cary, who for so many years occu- 
pied the chair into which Prof. Bowen is now 
inducted. The full corps of instructors is 
on the ground, Prof. Doan having returned 
from his eight months of study in Europe. 
The enrolment of students bids fair to equal 
or exceed that of last year. 

Rev. William $. Jones, a graduate of the 
school, now of Newport, R.I., spent the 
opening days of the term with us, and 
preached with great acceptance in the Inde- 
pendent Congregational Church. 

Plans for the year include a series of lect- 
ures by Prof. Cumont of the University of 
Ghent, whose subject will be astrology and 
religion. ‘The school is giving increasing at- 
tention to the historical study of religion on 
the broadest lines. At the same time re- 
ligion as a practical concern is not neglected, 
as was made clear by President Southworth 
in the opening conference held Friday after- 
noon. ‘The subject of ministerial ideals and 
motives was there presented with unusual 
directness and power. ‘The address was re- 
sponded to with evident sympathy on the 
part of the students. 

As evidence of the growing interest in the 
school on the part of other denominations, 
I may mention the reception given by the 
Epworth League (the young people’s society 
of the Methodist church) to the new stu- 
dents of Allegheny College and of the Theo- 
logical School. This is the first time that 
our students have been included in their 
invitation. 

Prof. Bowen’s address, alluded to above, 
will be published in the forthcoming number 
of the school Bulletin. Prof. Bowen has also 
in press a volume on the resurrection nar- 
ratives of the New Testament. The volume 
is one of the series known as the Crown 
Theological Library, and will be published 
by the well-known firm, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Only one change has been made in the 
personnel of the faculty. After several years 
of very acceptable service as instructor in 
elocution, Miss Calvin has withdrawn. It 
was with extreme regret that the committee 
accepted her resignation, But the school 
has been fortunate in securing the services 
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of Prof. Wilbur J.. Kay, who holds the chair 
of elocution in Washington and Jefferson 
College. Prof. Kay will come to Meadville 
from Washington each week to meet his 
classes here. 

These notes will show the friends of the 
school and of liberal Christianity that they 
have every reason to be encouraged at its 
condition and prospects. H. P. Ss. 


National Conference Programme. 
The Twenty-fourth meeting, 
ton, D.C., October 23-26, 1911. 
Monpay, October 23. 

4.30 P.M. Meeting of the Council, Ar- 
lington Hotel. 

8.15 P.M. Opening Service in All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, Orange, 
N.J. Conference Sermon by Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D. 


Turspay Mornine, October 24. 
8.45. Morning prayers at the Arlington, 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey,Baltimore, Md. 
9.30. Devotional service at Memorial 
Continental Hall, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen. 
9.40. Address by the president, Hon. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 


Washing- 


10.00. Election of assistant secretaries, 
eLcy 

10.15. Report of the Council by the chair- 
man, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

10.35. Address by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 


Boston, Mass., secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

10.55. Address by Rev. W. I. Lawrance, 
Boston, Mass., president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. 

11.10. Address by Miss Emma C. Low, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., president of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

11.25. Address by Rev. Dudley Hays 
Ferrell, Brockton, Mass., president of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union. 

11.35. Address by Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

11.45. Address by Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, 
Boston, Mass., secretary Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society. 

12.00. Address by Cyril H. Burdett, 
New York, secretary of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 

12.10. Address by Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., Boston, Mass., representing Inter- 
national Council of Liberal Religious Workers 
and Thinkers. 

12.25. Greetings. 

1.00. Recess. 


Business. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

3.00. Women’s Alliance Meeting in All 
Souls’ Church. 

4.00. Meeting under the auspices of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union. 
President Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell of 
Brockton, Mass., will preside. ‘‘ Assurances 
of our Success,’ Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of 
Montclair, N.J.; ‘‘Religious Tendencies of 
the State University,’ Rev. C. W. Heizer 
of Ithaca, N.Y. 

5.00-6.30. Reception to Conference in 
Arlington Hotel under auspices of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


8.15. Devotional Meeting, Rev. Edwin 
A. Rumball, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Here's 
New 
New 


No more ashes to lug. No clumsy pan to 
spill dust and dirt on the kitchen floor. 


The Glenwood Ash Chute 


solves the problem. It is located just beneath the 
grate and connected by a sheet iron pipe straight 
down through the kitchen floor to ash barrel in 
cellar. No partis insight. Nota particle of dust 
ean escape. Just slide the damper once each day 
and drop the ashes directly into the ash barrel. 


The Dust Tight Cover 


to barrel is another entirely new Glenwood Idea 
and is very ingenious. The Ash Chute is sold com- 
plete with barrel and all connections, as illustrated, 
at a moderate price to fit any cabinet style Glen- 
wood. This is only one of the splendid improve- 
ments of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood the Range 
without ornamentation or fancy nickel, ‘‘The Mis- 
sion Style’? Glenwood. Every essential refined 
and improved upon. 


Up-To-Date Gas Attachments 


This Range can be had with the latest and most improved Ele- 
vated or End Gas Range attachments. It has a powerful hot 
water front or for country use a Large Copper Reservoir on the 
end opposite fire box. It can be furnished with fire box at 
either right or left of oven as ordered. When the Ash Chute 
cannot be used an Improved Ash Pan is provided. 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood, 
mailed free, to WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 
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General Topic, International Peace. 


8.25. Address by Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings, Boston, Mass. 

8.50. Address by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, D.D., Chicago, Il. 

9.15. Address by Rev. William C. Gan- 
nett, D.D., Rochester, N.Y. 

The President of the United States has 
been invited to address this session. 


WEDNESDAY MorninG, October 25. 


8.45. Morning prayers at the Arlington, 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Meadville, Pa. 

9.30. Devotional service at Memorial 
Continental Hall, Rev. William S. Jones, 
Newport, R.I. 

9.40. “‘Survey of Unitarian Activities for 
Social Betterment and poemiacinert, ” Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes. 


General Topic, Inspection for Standardizing 
Social Conditions. 

10.00. “In Charities, Public and Pri- 
State Board of Charities, Albany, N.Y. 

10.20. “In Education, Public and Pri- 
vate,’”’ Prof. Frank A. Manny, Baltimore, 
Md. 

10.40. ‘In Labor,” Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
secretary National Consumers’ League, New 
York. 

11.00. “In Health,” Charles B. Ball, 
chief of Sanitary Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 

11.20, “Efficiency in’ Inspectorship and 


president Illinois State Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

11.40. 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 


“Why is this a Religious Duty?” 
New York 


vate,’ R. W. Hebberd, secretary New York 


the Civil Service,’ William B. Moulton, | 


School of Civics and Philanthropy, New 
York, 

12.00. Discussion. 

1,00. Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY Noon, 


1.15. Laymen’s luncheon, under the 


|auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Alliance luncheon, under the auspices of 
the National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Ministers’ luncheon, in charge of a Com- 
mittee of Ministers, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, 
D.D., chairman. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


8.00. Singing by the Kowaliga Chorus 
Choir. 
| 8.15. Devotional service, Rey. Charles 


T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 
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General Topic, Religion in Education. 


8.25. Address by President C. F. Thwing. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

8.50. Address by F. W. Hooper, Brooklyn 


Institute, New York. 
9.15. Address by Frederick Winsor, Con- 
cord, Mass. 


THurspAY Morninc, October 26. 
8.45. Morning prayers at the Arlington. 
Memorial Continental Hall, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, Boston, Mass. 
9.30. Devotional service at Memorial 
Continental Hall, Rev. Charles J. Staples, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Topic, The Historical Element in Christianity 
as a Spiritual Religion. 


9.40. Address by Prof. Francis A. Chris- 
tie, D.D., Meadville Theological Seminary. 

10.20. Discussion, led by Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, Boston, Mass. 


Topic, Religion and Current Forms of 
Mysticism. 
10.50. Address by Rev. George R. Dod- 
son, Ph.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
11.30. Discttssion, led by Prof. J. H. 
Holmes, Swarthmore, Pa. 


12.00. Business and Open Conference. 
1.00. Adjournment. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
2.30. Meeting under the auspices of the 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
4.00. Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
“The Larger the Word, the greater the 


Need,’”’ Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, LL.D.,; 


Chicago, Ill.; ‘‘The Religious Equipment 
of the Family for the New Days,” Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, Boston, Mass.; 
“The Marshalling of the Forces,” Rey. 
William I. Lawrance, president of the Sun- 
day School Society. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


8.15. Devotional service, Rev. 
Henderson, Wilmington, Del. 


Ca 


General Topic, Church Unity. 

8.25. Addresses by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass., Rev. Minot 
Simons, Cleveland, Ohio, and Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


National Conference Extension in 


Richmond, Va. 


In response to a very urgent request from 
our Southern delegates and to a very cordial 
invitation from the Unitarians of Rich- 
mond, Va., the Council has authorized me 
to arrange a ‘‘Conference Extension Meet- 
ing’’ in Richmond, Friday evening, October 
27. It is hoped that many who attend the 
Conference at Washington will plan to in- 
clude this Richmond meeting in their itin- 
erary. Besides helping most significantly 
to give prestige to our cause in the most 
important city in the South, they will have 
an opportunity to visit some of the most 
interesting points in and about Richmond,— 
an opportunity which no Northern delegate 
should miss if he can possibly go. 

Headquarters will be established at the 
Jefferson, a hotel of the highest standard in 
w city of historical environment. Rooms 
are reduced for this occasion to $1.50 per 
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day. By leaving Richmond Saturday morn- 
ing one can reach Boston late the same 
evening, or, if one leaves Richmond at noon, 
he arrives in Boston Sunday at 7 A.M. 

The meeting on Friday evening will be 
held in the large auditorium of the Jeffer- 
son, to which it is believed that the names 
of Dr. S. M. Crothers and other notable 
speakers will afford many in that city their 
first acquaintance with our Unitarian gos- 
pel. WALTER F’, GREENMAN, 


Secretary. 
MrtwavkeEsr, Wis. 


Hampton and Manassas. 


The attention of our ministers and dele- 
gates who are interested in negro education 
is called to the ease with which Hampton 
Institute may be reached from Washington. 
Good steamers leave Washington daily at 
6.45 P.M., due at Old Point Comfort about 
7.00 A.M.; returning leave Old Point Com- 
fort at 7.00 P.M., due in Washington about 
7.00 A.M. This leaves the entire day for 
seeing Old Point Comfort and Hampton 
Institute, half an hour away. It should 
not be necessary to state that Hampton 
Institute is one of the oldest and largest 
of the training schools for colored people 
in the country, and that it has a world-wide 
reputation among educators. At Hampton 
one can see the very best thing that is being 
done for the education of the negro race. 
Visitors are cordially welcomed. ‘The Insti- 
tute should be visited on some other day 
than Monday, which is the weekly holiday 
(instead of Saturday). Those who remain 
over a Sunday should plan to attend service 
in the school chapel, especially, if possible, 
in the evening, when the students sing 
plantation songs. Old Point Comfort may 
also be reached in less than twelve hours 
by night express on the Atlantic Coast Line 
from New York, or in two hours from Rich- 
mond, Va., by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad. 

Another trip, interesting both historically 
and educationally, is that from Washington 
to Manassas, Va. A train leaves Washington 
via the Southern Railway at 8.30 A.m., due at 
Manassas at 9.25 A.M. The morning may be 
spent at the Manassas Industrial School, 
where the work of schools of the smaller 
type may be studied, and in the afternoon 
it is possible to visit one or both battle- 
fields (First and Second Bull Run), five and 
six miles from the town (carriage charge 
one dollar for a party). Persons desiring to 
see the school and battlefields may communi- 
cate directly with Principal Leslie Pinckney 
Hill, Manassas Industrial School, or with 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Returning to Washington a train 
leaves Manassas at 6.35 P.M., due in Wash- 
ington at 7.30 P.M. 

The trip to Manassas could easily be taken 
on Monday, October 23, before the Con- 
ference, or on Friday or Saturday, October 
27 or 28. The trip to Hampton, to be 
fully satisfactory, should include a Saturday 
and Sunday, either the 21st and 22d, or the 
28th and 29th. * 

Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Secretary, 
Department of Education, 25 Beacon Street, 
will be glad to furnish further information 
to any delegates or ministers wishing to 
take either of these interesting trips. 
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REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 
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Maine. 


The State of Maine is so situated, geo- 
graphically, as to impress upon its people a 
sense of separateness from other parts of the 
country that is not felt by the residents of 
most of the States. This gives to any such 
organization as the Maine Conference a 
peculiar value and makes the activity or 
inactivity of such a body of unusual im- 
portance. It was, therefore, with especial 
pleasure that the president of the Sunday 
School Society found the conference heartily 
willing to undertake the direction of an 
itinerary for him among the Maine churches. 
The work of arranging that itinerary, in- 
volving considerable correspondence, was 
cheerfully undertaken and efficiently ac- 
complished by the secretary, Rev. Leverett 
R. Daniels of Yarmouth. 

The itinerary began at Bangor on Sunday, 
September 24, with a sermon at the morn- 
ing service, a brief address to the Sunday 
school at what proved to be its opening 
session for the year, and a conference with 
teachers and friends immediately following. 
The Bangor church has had an extraordinary 
history, especially in the matter of its line 
of ministers, some of whom have been among 
the most widely known and highly respected 
of all those who have been identified with 
the Unitarian cause. The present pastor, 
Rev. Alva R. Scott, is carrying forward the 
work along the lines of these honorable 
traditions. He has achieved especial suc- 
cess in the development of a form of service 
in his school into which, despite a long va- 
cation, the school entered with a hearti- 
ness that showed both familiarity with its 
forms and a real appreciation of its mean- 
ing. 

On Monday Houlton, the capital of the 
Aroostook region, was visited. The day 
was cold and rainy, notwithstanding which 
fact there was opportunity for a conference 
with Rev. Joseph H. Weeks, two important 
calls during the afternoon, and a long ses- 
sion in the evening in the beautiful church, 
with an address followed by questions. The 
Sunday school in Houlton is looking for- 
ward to larger things under the leadership 
of Superintendent Coan of the public schools, 
who is a devoted member of the church, 

Tuesday Augusta was visited, the rain 
being only less than that of the day before. 
Despite the unfavorable conditions a con- 
siderable company gathered in the evening. 
In this instance there was no opportunity 
for a formal address, since those who were 
present had come prepared with urgent 
questions which were asked at the beginning, 
so that the evening was passed in conference. 
Rev. George D. Sanders of Waterville came 
to the city for the purpose of attending the 
meeting and took active part. Our Augusta 
pastor, Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, is earnest 
in his determination to have in that church 
a Sunday school which shall approach as 
nearly as possible to the best modern 
ideals. aif 

From Augusta to Castine the journey is 
in several stages, which were in this case 
made delightful by the privilege of a visit to 
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Bowdoin College and a sail along the Maine 
Coast in the evening. Once more it was 
raining dismally at Castine, which fact, 
together with the absence from the city of 
Rey. and Mrs. Robert C. Douthit, hindered 
greatly the success of the evening service. 
None the less a few workers gathered in 
the pouring rain and a long consultation 
was held, while the presence of a group of 
personal friends, who afforded hospitality 
for the night, added much to the joy of the 
visit. 

_ From Castine to Yarmouth involved a 
repetition of the attractive shore ride and 
brought the still greater pleasure of a visit 
to the Yarmouth church, whose pastor, 
Rey. L. R. Daniels, had arranged the entire 
itinerary. The day proved fair, and the 
group that assembled in the evening was 
much the largest found at any point during 
the trip. The women’s society of this 
church has just become an Alliance and 
has associated itself with the national body. 
The leaders among the women were present 
at the meeting and showed great interest 
in the Sunday school as a possible cause 
for them to take up. Many leading men 
of the parish were also present, and ex- 
pressed a desire to do what they could to 
put the Sunday school on the best possible 
basis. 

~ The next day, Friday, was clear and 
gloriously beautiful. The objective point 
was Kennebunk, which was reached in the 
evening, the clouds once more having 
gathered and the rain coming down in 
forbidding torrents. Only a small company 
gathered, but with these there was a full 
hour of eager conversation. 

Sunday, October 1, was passed in Port- 
land, and proved to be a busy day, with a 
sermon before the morning congregation, an 
address to the First Parish Sunday school,— 
two other addresses following immediately 
at the Preble Chapel, where the school 
meets in two sections,—and in the evening 
a sermon at Preble Chapel. The~ First 
Parish in this city is at the present time 
seriously handicapped on account of the 
long-continued absence, through illness, of 
their beloved pastor, Rev. John C. Perkins, 
D.D.,—a fact which serves to bring them 
more closely together in an earnest desire 
to make good their serious loss. At Preble 
Chapel Rev. and Mrs. Arthur G. Pettengill 
are carrying forward a noble work, which 
cannot fail to be of incalculable service in 
the lives of many. 

A meeting with the Alliance of the First 
Parish Church on Tuesday completed the 
Maine itinerary. 

In every place visited there was evidently 
manifested a sincere desire to bring the 
Sunday-school work to the highest level, 
and in many places active steps are being 
taken toward. the accomplishment of this 
result. 

Thus a new year of itinerant activity has 
begun strongly. Almost every possible day 
is taken with an engagement somewhere 
for several months to come, and a large 
number of invitations have been regretfully 
declined. All these things indicate the 
rising tide of interest in religious education, 
and show a growth of the conviction that 
it is by the religious culture of the younger 
generation that we are to expect both their 
own best good and the upbuilding of the 
church, 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Committees for J9I{-J2. 
Any one wishing information regarding 
any of these committees is advised to con- 
sult the chairman. 


FINANCE. 
Mr. Sanford Bates, chairman, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Harold S. Lyon, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Caroline §. Burrage, West Newton, 
Mass. 
Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, Brockton, Mass. 


Pouicy. 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold, chairman, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 
Rey. Abbot Peterson, Lancaster, Mass. 
Rey. Robert F. Leavens, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Miss Emma R. Ross, Los Angeles,. Cal. 
Mr. Percy A. Atherton, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Albert R. Vail, Urbana, Ill. 
Mr. Harold C. Rogers, Yarmouth, Me. 


SPEAKING. 
Miss Grace R. Torr, chairman, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Emily J. Cline, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mr. Philip C. Nash, Allston, Mass. 
Rey. Charles J. Staples, Burlington, Vt. 
Rey. Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H. 


PUBLICATION. 
Miss Almira E. Simmons, chairman, Wollas- 
ton, Mass. 
Mr. John H. Wilson, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rey. Robert J. Hutcheon, Toronto, Can. 
Miss Harriet C. Stimson, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Rey. Fred Alban Weil, Bellingham, Wash. 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, chairman, Taunton, 
Mass. 
Miss Alice M. Dicker, East Boston, Mass. 
Miss Emily J. Cline, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mr. Joseph A. Harwood, Littleton, Mass. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, chairman, Green- 
field, Mass. 
Rev. Earl C. Davis, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Rey. George B. Spurr, Petersham, Mass. 


NEw ENGLAND (EXCEPT MASSACHUSETTS). 


Rey. Henry G. Ives, chairman, Andover, N.H. 
Rev. Charles J. Staples, Burlington, Vt. 
Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Augusta, Me. 
Rev. Paul H. Drake, Saco, Me. 


MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN STATES AND CANADA. 


Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, chairman, Montclair, 
Nils 

Rev. John H. Holmes, New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Joseph Abbott, Charleston, S.C. 

Mr. Joseph C. Kiley, Jamestowm N.Y. 

Miss Elsa Waldie, Germantown, Pa. 

Rey. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. 


PAcIrFIc. 
Rey. Fred Alban Weil, chairman, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 
Miss Emma R. Ross, Los Angeles, Cal. 


AUDITING. 
Mr. Clarence B. Humphreys, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Mr. John B. Proudfoot, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 


chairman, 


NOMINATING. 
Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, chairman, Newton 
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Centre, Mass. 
Miss Elsa Waldie, Germantown, Pa. 
Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe, Augusta, Me. 
Miss Eula M. Faxon, Brockton, Mass. 
Mr. John H. Wilson, Cambridge, Mass. 


Farr. 

Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, honorary presi= 
dent, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Mallie J. Floyd, chairman, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Miss Emily J. Cline, secretary, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, treasurer, Boston, 
Mass. 

Miss Caroline B. Brown, Newton, Mass. 

Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Ethel G. Stowe, Winthrop, Mass. 

Mr. J. Harry Hooper, Wollaston, Mass. 

Mr. John H. Wilson, Cambridge, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 
The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches will hold the 
annual meeting at Dorchester on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 1, 1911, with the Third Religious 
Society, corner of Dorchester Avenue and 
Richmond Street, 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Pro- 
gramme later. G. M. Bodge, secretary, 
West Roxbury, 


Rey. Edward Howe Cotton and Rey, 
Alfred Martin, both of the Trinitarian Con- 
gregational ministry, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the New Eng- 
land States, are hereby commended to our 
ministry and churches. Certificates granted 
Oct. 2, 1911. , Committee, Austin S. Garver, 
Augustus M. Lord, and William Channing 
Brown. 


The North Middlesex Conference will hold 
its ninty-first session, Thursday, October 19, 
with the church in Westford. Rev. B. H. 
Bailey, minister. The principal speakers of 
the morning will be Rev. Albert Lazenby of 
Lynn, on “Men and Religion.” Rev. Oliver 
J. Fairfield of Littleton will conduct the noon 
devotional service. In the afternoon Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany will speak on ‘‘ The 
New Spirit in Religion.”’” The Westford 
church has been beautifully renovated, and 
the society extends hospitality to all persons 
attending the conference. 


Meetings. 


NEw ENGLAND AssocIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The autumn meeting .was held in the South 
Parish Unitarian}Church, Portsmouth, N.H., 
on Thursday, October 5. The morning 
session opened with a greeting from the 
pastor, Rev. Alfred Gooding, who gave a 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets, N. W. 
Aselect modern family and transient hotel, ideally located 
and homelike. Good table. American plan. Next door to 
Unitarian church. Rates $2.50 up per day. Special rates 
by week, month and season. Send for booklet, 


IRVING O. BALL, Prop. 
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brief history of the life of the church, which 
dates back nearly two hundred years and 
has had only eight different ministers. After 
devotional exercises, the president, Mrs. 
Alma Faunce Smith, spoke of this meeting 
as marking the twentieth birthday of the 
New England Associate Alliance. It seemed 
‘fitting, therefore, to consider ‘‘Our Duties, 
Our Methods and Results.” Miss Emma 
Young, a director in the National Alliance 
from New Hampshire, gave a brief paper 
upon ‘Our Duties,” while Mrs. J. A. Tufts 
of Exeter, another New Hampshire director 
in the national body, spoke more particu- 
larly upon “Our Methods and Results.” 
The conference brought out many interest- 


duties and hopes of man. Of Prof. Bergson 
Dr. Dodson says: “‘A new star, seemingly 
of the first magnitude, has arisen in the world 
of thought. The appearance of a thinker 
of such originality and power concerns us all, 
since his thoughts open new prospects and 
help us to truer and nobler conceptions of 
human life.” 


West Newton, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes: A notable 
addition to the many memorials in the 
church was dedicated after the morn- 
ing service last Sunday, a church organ of 
the most’ medern type. It is the gift of 
Arthur F. Luke in memory of his wife, 
Eliza W. Luke, who died in 1909. The 


church was tastefully decorated with fall 
leaves and flowers, and the parlor made 
similarly attractive as the refreshment room 
where the young ladies served ice-cream, 
cake, and coffee. A short programme of 
music and readings followed, and Rev. 
George F. Pratt of Dorchester made a 
pleasant, informal talk. The two ministers 
are devoted friends, and the personal allu- 
sions to Mr. McDaniel touched the hearts 
of the listeners and called forth heartfelt 
response. ‘This happy occasion has had 
the grateful effect of stimulating interest 
in the life of the church, and the people 
of the parish are starting their year with 
renewed enthusiasm. 


ing and valuable facts and suggestions, and 
showed the great amount of active mission- 
ary work which is being done, not only by 
the Cheerful Letter and Post-office Mission 
committees, but by the branches as a whole. 
It has sometimes been said that Unitarians 
do little or no missionary work, but no one 
could ever repeat that statement who at- 
tended this session of the meeting. Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, recording secretary of the 
national body, was present, and told of the 
beginnings of the movement for an uplift 
in religious life. ‘The roll-call gave an at 
tendance of two hundred and five delegates 
from sixty branches. In the afternoon the 
president gave a brief but earnest plea for 
more and better work in the Sunday-schools. 
The principal address of the afternoon was 
an inspiring talk by Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell 
of Greenfield on ‘‘ How the Alliance can help 
the Parish.” In the old times, when men 
and women became dissatisfied with the 
conditions in the church, they stayed in 
and tried to find a way out: at the present 
time the most critical and dissatisfied ones 
are outside the church, and remain outside. 
The Alliance branches were primarily mis- 
sionary bodies, but now they represent the 
permanent women workers of the church. 
They should therefore be very familiar with 
its needs and be represented on every com- 
mittee. The ordinary man or woman gets 
an idea of any denomination by the success 
or non-success of the nearest church. The 
minister is no longer the only dispenser of 
the “bread of life’; and, if the men and 
women of the church do something, there 
will be such a vigilant committee of the 
whole that no minister need feel anxiety 
about success. The midwinter meeting will 
be held in West Newton the third week 
in January. Jessie M. Fisher, Secretary- 


treasurer. 
Churches. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Norfolk Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Benjamin F. McDaniel: On 
Wednesday evening, October 4, the young 
people’s social club united with the Women’s 
Alliance in tendering a reception to the pastor 
and his wife. Rev. and Mrs. McDaniel, 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. William H. Had- 
dock, who have been active members of 
this society since its birth, and Miss Marian 
Berry, the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, received a host of friends during the 
early evening. Parishioners past and present 
rejoiced in the reunion and in expressing 
hearty good wishes for the continued activity 
of this society. Through many vicissitudes 
and in an ever-changing and growing neigh- 
borhood it has maintained its place because 
of the loyalty of pastor and people. The 


years old this year. 
noticed by a special service on October 29 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—The Independent Con- 


gregational Church, Rev. Henry T. Secrist: 


The church building here is seventy-five 
The occasion will be 


and by a social gathering the following even- 
ing. Many Unitarian ministers and others 


have worshipped in this fine old building. 


Any word of greeting from any friends of the 
building will be welcome and will make a 
part of the social occasion. Write to the 


minister, H. T. Secrist, or any other member 


of the parish. 


Saco, Meg.—First Parish: Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Paul Harris Drake: Last 
July Mr. Drake of Beverly. Mass., was 


called to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Rev. Arthur B. Whitney, and on 
September 3 he entered upon his duties as 
pastor. He received a hearty welcome by 
all, and his very presence seems to have 
created a spirit of interest and enthusiasm 
which promises to make this year a successful 
one for the church, in its various activities 
both religious and social. During September 
at a meeting of the young people it was 
voted to organize a Young People’s Religious 
Union. A committee was appointed and 
a constitution drawn up, and, as soon as the 
officers can be elected, the Union will be in 
working order. It is hoped that this will 
fill in a long existing gap between the Sun- 
day-school and church, cement them more 
firmly together, and guide safely into the 
church those young people who have reached 
that age when there seems to be a tendency 
for them to discontinue their Sunday-school 
attendance. During the month steps have 
also been taken to improve the Sunday- 
school. The stereopticon, which was for- 
merly run by acetyline gas, has been fitted 
up with a powerful arc light, and slides 
illustrating the lessons are now shown during 
the Sunday-school hour. In addition to 
the stereopticon a radiopticon has recently 
been .purchased for the use of the Sunday- 
school, as well as some new hymnals and a 
new set of the Beacon series of Sunday-school 
lessons, so that the Sunday-school is well 
equipped for the year’s work. During the 
first week in October the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of the State of Maine will 
hold their annual meeting here in Saco. 
The Unitarians are to have an active part 
in entertaining the Federation delegates 
and will serve a supper and a breakfast for 
them. 


St. Louris, Mo.—Church of the Unity, Rev. 
George R. Dodson: Dr. Dodson is preaching 
through October a series of four sermons 
on the leading ideas of Prof. Bergson of the 
Collége de France, of their bearing on the 


organ is from the factory of the Hook & 
Hastings Company at Kendal Green and 
cost $16,000. It is operated electrically. 
Every modern device is included in the 
equipment, including a set of cathedral 
chimes. There are nearly three thousand 
pipes. The case is of oak to match the 
interior finish of the building, and was 
designed by Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, 
the architects who designed the ‘church, 
Set in one side is a bronze tablet from 
Tiffany, New York, bearing this inscription: 
“In Memory of Eliza W. Luke. For over 
25 Years A Devoted Member Of This Church. 
1857—-1909.”’ At the close of the dedicatory 
exercises there was a fine recital by Hiram 
G. Tucker, the church organist. 


Personals. 


Owing to the fact that Prof. KE. C. Elliott 
of Madison, Wis., has been suddenly stricken 
with typhoid fever, Prof. Frank A. Manny, 
principal of the Baltimore Teachers’ Train- 
ing School, was suggested by the Depart- 
ment of Education of Wisconsin University 
as the man best fitted to speak on Inspector- 
ship in Education. Prof. Manny has been 
secured. 


The will of the late Miss Edith Child of 
Brookline has been filed for probate at 
Dedham. It contains the following be- 
quests: To the Hale House Association of 
Boston, $5,000; the American Unitarian 
Association of Boston, $5,0c0; the South 
Congregational Church of Boston, $2,000; 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society of 
Boston, $1,000; the New England Peabody 
Home for Crippled Children of Hyde Park, 
$1,000; the South End Industrial School of 
Roxbury, for the benefit of its carpentry 
class, $200. The remainder of the estate is 
bequeathed to relatives, and names her 
brother, Rev. Dudley R. Child of Pepperell, 
Mass., as executor. Miss Child was born 
in Boston and was the daughter of the late 
Dudley R. Child, the antiquarian, and one 


WASHINGTON TOURS 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Account of 24th National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches. 


OCT. 20 Sea trip to Baltimore via Old Point Com- 

, fort, Hampton, Annapolis. 8 day tour, all 

expenses, $33.50 up, according to hotel. 

OCT. 22 All rail to Washington. 6 day tour, $32.00 

2 ay ere to a. Sis Winks 

a iver Line and rail to ashington, 

OCT. 22 $30.00 up, according to hotel. 6 day tour. 

These tours are endorsed by the Assistant Secretary 

of the American Unitarian Association. All expenses in- 
cluded, including validation of Convention tickets. ‘ 


Send for special itineraries, mentioning “Christian Register” 


NASON-RUSSELL CO. soston, mass. 
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of the founders of the Bostonian Society, 
and of Missouri Stockwell Child. She was 
a lineal descendant of Thomas Dudley, 
the first Deputy Governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony and several times its 
Governor. She was a member of the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants. Miss Child 
devoted a large amount of her time gratui- 
tously to charitable work. 


Unity Hymns Offered. 


The First Unitarian-Congregational Church 
of Rochester, N.Y., has recently purchased 
the new edition of “Unity Hymns and 
Chorals” by Drs. Hosmer and Gannett. 
A large percentage of their old books are 
yet in very good condition. If any church 
or churches—there are about one hundred 
copies—would like them for their services 
until they are able to buy the new book, 
they will be sent if the carriage is paid. 
Write regarding them to Rev. Edwin A. 
Rumball, Highland Terrace, Rochester, N.Y. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, who gave the 
address at the graduating exercises last 
May, spoke to the Tuckerman School at 
the opening exercises on Tuesday, October 
3, conducting an inspiring service that was 
much appreciated by the audience of friends 
of the school as well as by the class. 

Attention is again called to the plans of 
the school for the year, as shown in the 
printed schedule of work. The Saturday 
morning half-past nine and half-past ten 
classes are for Sunday-school workers and 
are free to any who are interested to come. 
At half-past nine, October 14, Mrs. Guild 
will continue the discussion of material 
for teaching little children in the Sunday- 
school, and at half-past ten Mrs. Beatley 
will give the first of three valuable talks on 
‘‘Sunday-school Organization.” 


Ford Half Programme. 


The Ford Hall meetings, which were con- 
ceived in the mind of George W. Coleman, 
and are maintained by the Boston Baptist 
Social Union, will open Sunday evening, 
October 15, and continue for six months. 
The fame of these meetings has spread 
throughout this country, and they are known 
in England and other lands. The committee 
has arranged a programme designed to be 
even more attractive than those of past 
seasons. 

The first evening Dr. George Hodges, 
dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, will speak on the topic, ‘“‘ What 
is the Matter with the Church?”’ and Mor- 
rison I, Swift will discuss ‘‘ What is the Mat- 
ter with the People outside the Church?”’ 

October 22, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
graduate of Radcliffe, secretary of the Bos- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association for Good 
Government, who went round the world 
two years ago studying the conditions of 
women, will speak of ‘Woman the World 
Around.” ‘The other speakers will be:— 

October 29, Dr. Albert E. Winship, 
“Eliminating The Hoodlum Element among 
Boys.” The same evening being near the 
centennial of Liszt, Dr. John Orth, who stud- 
ied under him, will give a talk on ‘Liszt, 
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Between Meals 


$075 


Don’t deny yourself food till meal 
time. 
When that midmorning hunger ap- 

proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 


These biscuit are little nuggets of nutrition. 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 
for thirty minutes more work. 


Many business men eat them at ten 


in the morning. So do 
children at recess. 


school 


They’re more nutritive than 


bread. You can eat them 
dry —or with milk. 
Uneeda Biscuit are 


always crisp and 
delightful. : 


Never Sold 
in Balk 


the Radical,’ accompanied by piano recitals. 

November 5, Frederick C. Howe of Cleve- 
land, ‘‘How to make Boston Efficient, Com- 
fortable, and Beautiful.” 

November 12. To be announced. 

November 19, Rev. Dr. R. J. Campbell, 
pastor of the City Temple Church, London, 
“Economic and Social Conditions in Eng- 
land.” 

November 26, President David Starr 
Jordan of “Stanford University, ‘““The Case 
against War.” 

December 3, President Samuel C. Mitchell | 
of the University of South Carolina, “Some | 
Phases of the Race Question.” 

December 10, Bishop Charles Williams of | 
the Episcopal Diocese of Michigan, the single ) 
tax advocate, will be the speaker. 

December 17, President W. H. R. Faunce 
of Brown University, ‘“The Man and the | 
Machine.” 


December 24, Christmas Eve, Prof. Charles 
Zueblin, ‘‘The Nation’s Human Resources.”’ 
December 31, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of 


New York, ‘‘ Wanted: A Moral Renais- 
sance.”’ 
January 7, Norman Hapgood, ‘The 


Significance of Insurgency.” 

Other speakers of equal renown and abil- 
ity, including John Graham Brooks, will be 
heard later in the season. 

As in previous years there will be a con- 
cert, a period of ‘‘singing together,’ and a 
question-box at each meeting. 


Beckman says that, as the cock roused 
Saint Peter, so it was held an ecclesiastical 
duty ‘‘to call the people to repentance, or at 
least to church”’; and, therefore, “‘in the ages 
of ignorance the clergy frequently called them- 
selves the cocks of the Almighty.” 
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Pleasantries. 


Bridget: “If yez don’t pay me the wages 
yez owe me, Oi’ll kape dunning yez till yez 
do.” Deacon Harduppe: “‘Well, dun, good 
and faithful servant.’’—Life. 


It was of Sir William Bovill that Sergeant 
Ballantine is reported to have said that 
“with a little more experience Bovill would 
be the worst judge on the bench.” 


“And so you liked the donkey, darling, did 
you?” asked the father, taking his tiny lass 
on his knee. “‘Oh, yes, papa, I liked him,— 
that is, I liked him pretty well,—but I didn’t 
like to hear him donk.’”’ 


Cause of her Cold.—‘‘ Poor Emersonia has 
a very sever cold,” said Mrs. Backbay to Mrs. 
Bosting. ‘Yes, the poor child took off her 
heavy weight spectacles, and put on her sum- 
mer eyeglasses too soon,” replied the latter.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Rey. J. H. Jowett of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, tells of a lay preachers’ conference, in 
which a veteran described his method of 
sermon preparation. “I take my text,” he 
said, ‘‘and divide my sermon into three parts. 
In the first part I tell °em what I am going 
to tell ’em; in the second part—well, I tell 
’em; in the third part I tell ‘em what I’ve 
told ’em.”—Christian Endeavor World. 


President Eliot said at a Harvard alumni 
dinner: ‘‘I cannot acknowledge that I am 
growing old. I have evidence to the con- 
trary. When I was proctor at Cambridge a 
few years after my graduation, I learned 
that the students spoke of me habitually as 
‘Old Eliot.’ A few nights ago, on the other 
hand, I met a group of students in the street; 
and, when J had passed them, I heard one 
say to the others, ‘I wonder where Charlie 
has been so late.’”’ 


An old woman entered a savings-bank the 
other day and walked up to the desk. ‘“‘Do 
you want to withdraw or deposit?” asked 
the clerk. “Naw Oi doant. Oi wants to 
put some in,” was the reply. The clerk 
pushed up the book for her signature, and 


said, ‘‘Sign on this line, please.” ‘Above 
it or below it?’ “Just above it.” ‘‘Me 
whole name?” “Yes.” ‘Before Oi was 
married?”’ ‘No, just as it is now.” ‘Oi 


ean’t wroite.”’—Cambridge Tribune. 


Ephraim Knox’s hens frequently annoyed 
his neighbors. When the town was building 
a library next door, he and his hens super- 
intended operations. One day his brother 
Seth was passing, and looked at the hens in 
disgust. ‘‘What in the world are those 
hens making such a noise for, do you sup- 
pose? ‘There ain’t any grain in there,” said 
the friend. ‘‘Well,” remarked Seth, dryly, 
“they’ve had the oversight of ’most every- 
thing in town. You know the corner-stone 
of the building was laid yesterday, and I 
cale’late that speckled hen over there thinks 
she laid it!’”’—Youth’s Companion. 


QUERIES ABOUT AUTHORS. 
What does Anthony Hope? 
To Marietta Holley. 
What happens when John Kendrick Bangs? 
Samuel Smiles. 
When is Marian Evans Cross? 
When William Dean Howells. 
When did Thomas Buchanan Read? 
Just after Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
Why was Rider Haggard? 
Because he let Rose Terry Cooke. 
Why is Sarah Grand? 
To make Andrew Marvel. 
How long will Samuel Lover? 
Until Justin Winsor. 
—The Bookman. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy-of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so farasI know. . . . Lamstirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. .. . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Investment Securities — 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & €O,, LTD. 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover. n.a. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, too miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 


a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEopoRE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and general courses. Address: 
THE MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


: TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rey. SAMUEL A. Eliot, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate, General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


56 WALL ST. _ 


